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PREFATORY : 

THE AUTHOB TO fflS MOTHEB. 

A FEW introductory lines seem necessary in giving 
this Tolume to the public. But I cannot sit down to 
make a preface after an established pattern, as the 
fanner constructs a fence, or the carpenter a door. I 
must follow the train of thought that suggests itself. 
Doing so, to-day, I find that my soul goes out spon- 
taneously, O my mother ! to meet the stream of bless- 
ings flowing ever from your heart to mine. 

Well do I at this moment remember the praise 
your kindness bestowed upon the story of the Old 
Clergyman. Not all the commendation the little 
book received in other quarters fell on my ear in 
strains so pure and sweet. And now, as I send forth 
the pages that relate what suns and shadows chased 
each other over the groves and meadows of Bnrr- 
clLOT, I shall rest content if the scenes portrayed 
awaken in your bosom any associations of tender* 
ness or of joy. 



4 THE AUTHOR TO HTS MOTHER. 

Critics have counselled me to write a " bigger " 
book. '^ He should try his hand at something great," 
says one, — not ironically, I am happy to believe. 
But it seems to me that to write a good book is to 
write a great one, whether big or little. Besides, I 
long not overmuch for those waters of fame that sat- 
isfy never the soul's immortal thirst ; and being as- 
sured that ''Father Brighthopes" has had many 
readers whom a volume twice as large might not 
have reached, I am satisfied to risk another venture 
in the same unambitious way. 

With these words I send you Burrcliff. Although 
it contains many things written to delight young 
hearts, and others designed for such as have yet to 
learn what peaceful ways go up to the Happy Foun- 
tains, on the Hills of Life, I trust that in its pages 
may be found some little wine of solace for the lips 
of weary pilgrims, now far on the summit of those 
hills. And to you, my mother, may it bring one 
more refreshing draught, as, with eyes of faith up- 
turned, you journey towards the pure heavens that 
open above, following him who has gone before. 

J.T.T. 
BosUm^ December l«e, 1863. 
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BURRCLIFF: 



ITS SUNSHINE AND ITS CLOUDS. 



I. 



THE INVITATIONS. 

" I don't think, after all," said Mr. John 
Treflield, " that we had better send out the in- 
vitations." 

He spoke in an agitated tone, and with a 
troubled look, which brought an expression of 
displeasure to his wife's face, a moment before 
so radiant. 

" Now don't talk in that way," she com- 
plained. *' You spoil all my happiness." 

" Well, well ! do as you like ! " exclaimed 
her husband in a desperate tone. 

"Do as I like ? " repeated Mra. John Tref- 
field, with irritation, twisting one of the delicate 
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notes in her white and slender fingers. " It 's 
cruel in you to speak so." 

" Gooi heavens I " burst forth Mr. Treffield, 
snatching up his hat and thrusting his head into 
it fiercely, " how shall I speak ? Can I say any 
thing that is n't cruel ? I request you not to 
send out the invitations, and I spoil all your hap" 
piness ! Then I say, do as you like, and it is 
cruel in me to speak so t I will not open my 
mouth again on the subject." 

He made for the door with impatient steps. 
But the lady intercepted his escape. 

" Don't go off so I Mr. John Trefiield, you 
drive me to distraction." 

He paused, turning upon her with a look of 
misery which ought to have excited compassion 
in a tyrant's breast. But his wife was too 
much absorbed by her own feelings to pay- 
much regard to his own. She took his hand 
from the door, which he still held open, shut it, 
and dragged him back into the room. 

The merchant had at first gnashed his teeth 
with suppressed rage ; but he still possessed 
sufficient strength to conquer the bad feeling ; 
and taking Mrs. Trefficld's hand with an expres- 
sion of tenderness suffusing his flushed and 
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troubled features, he stood waiting with silent 
resignation to hear all she had to say. 

His manner seemed to touch the lady's 
heart. 

" My dear John," said she, " forgive my 
foolishness. But whenever you speak with 
disapprobation of what I do, it leaves me the 
wretchedest creature in the world." 

" I said plainly, that I thought, under present 
circumstances, we had better put off the party," 
replied John TreiReld. " I could say no less." 

" And then you told me to do as I liked, — 
as if I could ! " 

" And why not ? " 

" What, now that things have gone so far ? 
The party has been talked of for six weeks. 
Everybody expects we will give one ; and I 
don't see how we can honorably withdraw." 

The merchant pulled his hat over his eyes, 
and looked gloomily at the carpet without 
speaking. 

" And then it is known that we have gone so 
far as to have the invitations written ! " added 
his wife. " We must manage to keep up ap- 
pearances, you know." 

" And what does it all amount to, — this 
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4 

keeping up appearances ? '^ cried John Tref- 
field, bitterly. 

" And what could we do without it, pray ? '* 
retorted his wife, with an expression of wonder. 

" Do ? why, do as brother Oliver* does, down 
at Burrcliff." 

'^ And live a tame, stupid, vulgar, disgusting 
country life ! " 

" Call it what you will," said John, " fifty 
times of late I have had reason to regret that I 
was not leading the same tame, stupid, vulgar, 
disgusting country life." 

** You M better try it ! " sneered the lady, 
haughtily. 

" It is too late now, I am sorry to say," mut- 
tered John. ^' But just look at it ; Oliver is as 
happy as a king, with his wife and« babies, down 
there at the ClifT. I *ve thought differently about 
him lately from what I used to. When I pro* 
posed to him, years ago, to sell out and go 
into business with me here in town, I re- 
member," pursued John thoughtfully, "just 
what he said. 

" * No, John,^ said he, in his kind, quiet, good- 
natured way, ' I prefer to stay here.' 
" ' And live a poor man all your dayfi,' I replied. 
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" * May be,' said Oliver, ' but an honest man, 
— • an independent man, at all events.' 

^^ He tried hard to convince me that a plam, 
true, simple life was the only way to happi- 
ness. 

" ' I tell you,' he used to say, ' men make a 
mistake when they barter comfort for show, 
nature for notoriety, and Grod for gain. Go to 
the city, John, if you choose ; get rich, become 
famous, gain the whole world, if you can ; then 
come to me, and if I have the consciousness of 
God in my soul and the love of man in my 
heart, in the smallest degree, I shall !iet envy 
you. No, John,' he has said to me a hundi^ 
times, with tears in his honest eyes, ^ I will not 
risk what little peace of mind I have, for all the 
wealth and honors to be gained amid the excite- 
ments of business.' 

" ' You talk nonsense, Noll,' I used to say to 
him. But now I see that there was some 
truth in his philosophy. When I have been 
most prosperous, I have not been happy." 

" Not happy ! " exclaimed Mrs. John Tref- 
field, surprised. 

" Have you been so } " asked her husband. 
" At the gayest times, have you not felt that 
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something was still wanting — something within 
— to supply an endless want ? " 

" Who has not that feeling ? And what can fill 
• the void in the soul ? ^' demanded the lady, im- 
patiently. 

^^ I used to think with Ben that religion 
could," replied John, with a deep sigh. 

" And you donH give that up, do you ? " she 
inquired. 

^^ I still cling to the ghost of religion, — if I 
have lost the thing itself. O, no ! I could n\ 
give up my hope in Christ," added Mr. Tref- 
field, with an effort at cheerfulness. *' But 
something has always heen wrong. This has 
seemed a sort of hollow life, — this of ours. 
We have lived too much for the eyes of other 
people, Margaret. And now we have our re« 
ward ! The probability is, that, before the end 
of another week, the inevitable crash will come. 
I donH see how it can be avoided longer than 
that. Then our creditors will sweep every thing 
away from us." 

Mrs. Treffield began to sob, as she always did 
when any difRculty appeared which she had not 
tho energy to grasp and overcome. 

^^But you said you had hopes that your 
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brother would help you,'^ she articulated, with 
tears. 

*' True, I have written to Oliver, and he will 
do what he can ; hut that will not he much. 
Even if he could spare me a thousand dollars, 
it would go but little ways." 

^*' And the horrid creditors, — you said you 
hoped they would favor you a few months, until 
you could recover your losses." 

^^ But you forget that the very thing to ex- 
asperate creditors is to give an expensive par- 
ty," put in John Treffield, boldly. 

*' I should think it would inspire them with con- 
fidence," resumed his wife. ^^ If we should not 
give the party which has been so long expected, 
every body would suspect the cause. Then all 
the people you owe would flock in for their 
share, like wolves." 

" There is something in that, I acknowledge," 
replied John. " And I don't know, — I have 
played a desperate game so far; perhaps IM 
better rush it through, and trust to luck. Once 
out of this, I shall keep clear of heavy specula- 
tions in future." 

" In either case, we had better send out the 
Cavitations," said his wife, brightening. " Even 

2 
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if we fail, for my part, I choose to fail with 
eclaty 

John did not like the moral inference to be 
drawn from this sentiment. His conscience 
told him that he had already gone far enough, 
using recklessly money and goods which others 
had intrusted to his honor. But he only shook 
his head. 

At that moment the door was flung open, and 
a handsome young girl of seventeen met him 
as he was going out. There was a fine glow 
upon her delicate cheeks, and her eyes sparkled 
with animation as she hastened to open a pur- 
chase she had just brought from the shops. 

" What have you there, Julia ? " asked her 
father. 

" Why, a dress for the party, of course," an- 
swered Julia, promptly. 

" Another ? " 

" To be sure ; you would n*t have me wear 
one pattern, or two patterns, a whole season, 
would you > Is n't it a beauty, mother ? " 

Mrs. Trcffield made a sign to her husband to 
refrain from bringing up again the unhappy 
subject of debate ; and he unwillingly held his 
peace. 
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** I ran in to see Miss Bennett," cried Julia, 
throwing off her shawl ; " and she says she will 
come and make my dress to-morrow. Pa! 
won't you have wine at the party ? I met Mr. 
Dascott in the street, and he spoke about Mrs. 
Rad way's soiree. He said it was insuperably 
stupid, because there was no wine." 

" I 'II see," answered John Treffield, with a 
despaiiing sigh, as he closed the door behind 
him. 



II. 

THE OWNER OF BITRECLIFF. 

« 

The invitations were sent out, and prepara- 
tions for the party went on. Mrs. Trefiield and 
Lucilla, her maiden sister, Julia and the assist- 
ants, were all in a fever of excitement and ez« 
pectation. You would have said that the forth- 
coming occasion was the great event of the 
century. 

John Trefiield did not perplex his brains with 
domestic affairs more than he could help. At 
the present time he had something else to think 
of. Every hope — every thread of circum- 
stance on which he had relied to lead him out 
of the labyrinth of danger — seemed designed 
only to mislead. 

Even his brother Oliver appeared to have 
forgotten him. Day aAer day, since he wrote, 
he had looked in vain for a reply to his letter. 
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** Upon my word," said he, despondingly, ** 1 
did not think it of Oliver." 

This was on the morning of the eventful day. 
With careworn looks, he and his wife seated 
themselves at the hreakfast-table. Miss Lucilla 
and Julia, with languid and cheerless counte- 
nances, followed. Little Amelia, — or Minnie, 
as she was called, — a pale, interesting child, 
was already in her place by her father's side. 

" No," repeated Mr. Trefiield, " I never would 
have believed it of Oliver." 

The remark had been called out by a word 
from Mrs. John TrefReld, strongly hinting at the 
necessity of a supply of funds, for inevitable 
expenses. The family had of course run in 
debt where they could ; but, as the lady. observed, 
there were many little things required to adorn 
the party, which only cash could supply, 

Mr. Trefiield, looking more hopeless and 
ghastly than ever, waited for the family to get 
seated, then, in broken, woebegone accents, 
asked the accustomed blessing over the meal. 

The words sounded like a mockery, as such 
words always do, when they gush not sponta- 
neously from the soul, reaching up its eager 
hands to God. But Jt hn Trefiield appeared to 

2» 
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think he had done a pious duty; although a 
mere child must have seen that the prayer was 
a dull, mechanical form, from which his heart 
was far away. 

Before he had finished, a sullen youngster 
entered the room irreverently, slamming the 
door behind him. This was John Treffield, ju* 
nior. He was not more than half dressed ; his 
hair was straggling in disorder over his forehead 
and cheeks; and in one hand he carried his 
shoes and stockings, while the other flourished 
a cross-gun. 

" 'Sh ! " said Mrs. Treffield, liftbg her finger 
with a solemn look. 

" DonH care I " muttered young John, scowl- 
ing at his father, and striking a chair with his 
weapon. 

"What's the matter, child?" asked Mr. 
Treffield, having concluded the blessing. 

" Lize would n't put on my shoes for me," 
replied the boy, kicking them across the floor. 

He raised his cross-gun, levelled it at the cat, 
and fired. 

" Put up that," exclaimed his mother. " You 
ought to know better than to make your appear- 
ance without being dressed." 
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*^ I Ml ^oot as much as I 'm a mind to,** said 
John, picking up the arrow, and hooking at it 
with his head, — " fr all you." 

^^ It beats all, how saucy that boy is getting,'* 
exclaimed Mr. TreiEeld, with irritation. 

Eliza was called, reprimanded for her negli- 
gence, and sent off with young John, kicking 
and biting, and striking at her with his gun. 

Silence being restored, Mr, Treffield cut up 
the steak. 

" I don't care for any thing this morning," 
said Lucilla, droopingly, as he offered her a 
piece, " only a cup of coffee." 

Julia was also without appetite, as usucd, at 
that time in the morning. Neither did Mr. Tref« 
field or his wife feel like tasting meat. Minnie 
thought she could eat a " big piece," having 
been up with Eliza since daylight. 

But her big piece was a very small one ; and 
the steak would have gone down through the 
hands of the servants to door«be^ars and cati, 
had it not been for an unexpected arrival. 

The door-bell having been rung with vio- 
lence, John Treffield, turning pale with appre- 
hension, set down his coffee-cup, and listened 
w^th a sick heart, — expecting unwelcome visit- 
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ors, perhaps, whose business could not be of a 
very pleasant character. 

But his fears were suddenly dissipated, on 
the opening of the hall door. 

" That 's Oliver's voice ! " he exclaimed, with 
a start which upset his coffee. 

" O dear 1 " murmured Lucilla, to whose 
delicate ears the farmer's hearty accents ap* 
peared exceedingly coarse and vulgar. 

^' What can have brought him ? '' said Julia, 
in a low, disagreeable tone. 

Mrs. John Treffield was near fainting with 
the shock. After finessing as long as she 
had done to avoid unpleasant visits from all un- 
fashionable country cousins whatsoever, it was 
natural that she should be overcome by the ab- 
rupt entrance of the owner of Burrcliff. 

^^ Hurrah ! '' cried Oliver, widking into the 
breakfast-room without ceremony, carrying his 
old-fasa»oned valise. *' How are ye all ? ^^ 
reaching out his great hand and shaking John's 
with a grasp that was painfully afiectionnte. 

Tears came into John's eyes, — the effect, pos- 
sibly, of the squeeze. But he certainly felt a 
gush of tender emotions on meeting his brother. 

" I am glud to sec you, — glad to see you, 
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Oliver, upon my soul ! ^* he said, in a voice of 
deep feeling. 

"I knew you would be," exclaimed the 
squire, still shaking away at his hand with 
earnest sympathy. " And who 's this ? '' he 
added, turning to Minnie. 

From the first, the child had been frightened 
at his odd valise, his vast overcoat, his broad, 
ruddy, bearded face, and unusual manners ; and 
now, when she^saw him stooping to kiss her, she 
began to scream. 

" What ! afraid of Uncle Oliver ? " said the 
farmer, patting her cheek with his fat finger. 
" Here 's one that is not, I am sure." 

"With his great hat completely overshadowing 
her face, he bent over and kissed Julia. The 
girl had a dash of Am in her composition ; and 
rather less indignant than amused, she blushed, 
smiled, and rubbed her face, where his beard 
had pricked her. 

"I haven't shaved since the day. before I 
left home," said Uncle Oliver ; " but you won't 
mind that, for once. How do you do, madam ? 
John's wife, I presume ? " 

And he gave the genteel Mrs. John Treffield 
such a smack as she had never experienced in 
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her life. She was too well bred to make any 
objections ; and, encouraged by the fortitude she 
displayed, he gave her a second one on the 
other cheek. 

Mrs. Treffield gasped under the double inflic- 
tion, but appeared to make the best of it. He 
next came to Lucilia. John introduced her ; 
and the gallant Oliver offered her a salute. 

But the modest Lucilia reddened and hid her 
face. 

Get away ! '* she articulated in her napkin. 
Bless you ! I would n't hurt you for the 
world,'' said Uncle Oliver, not the least abashed, 
but considerably amused. 

Julia laughed aloud. Her aunt was some- 
what advanced in years, if not in wisdom ; and 
she could not affect the manners of the young 
girl without appearing eminently ridiculous. 
Lucilia herself seemed afterwards to think 
that she ought to have submitted to the fa- 
miliarity. 

^^ But I was never kissed by a stranger in my 
life !" she declared, with a profusion of smirks 
and apologies. 

" It 's time you were, then,'' replied Uncle 
Oliver, with good-natured bluntncss. ^^ Come, 
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now,'' — patting Minnie's cheek, — "give me 
that kiss like a little lady." 

" I V7ii[," said Minnie, with a sweet look, put- 
ting up her pretty mouth. 

" That was a nice one ! " exclaimed her 
uncle. 

He was so natural, so easy, and so gentle, 
notwithstanding his rough exterior and eccentric 
ways, that even the timid Minnie forgot her 
fears. As he spoke, there was something un- 
speakably sunny and winning in his fine, manly 
face ; and the child impulsively placed her arms 
around his neck, and kissed him again. 

" I didn't know you was so good, or I would 
have let you in the first place," she said with 
charming simplicity. 

" Would you, my darling ! " exclaimed Uncle 
Oliver, lovingly. 

" Yes, but you prick some," — rubbing her 
face. " 1 don't care for that, though." 

" Why, Minnie ! are n't you ashamed now ? " 
said Lucilla, curbing in her chin and drawing 
down the wrinkled comers of her mouth, with 
a disdainful look. ^ 

At the same time she pointed her finger at 
the child ; and the sensitive creafire, afraid of 
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having done something very wrong, hegan to 
cry. 

" Why do you vex her ? " exclaimed Mrs. 
Treffield, sourly. 

Lucilla, heing her sister^s senior by two or 
three years, although quite fresh and girl-like 
in her manners, had always claimed and exer- 
cised a right to dictate in the family. She did 
not forget her '^ duty '' on this occasion. 

^'Children should be taught modesty and 
pretty behavior when young," she replied, with 
a toss of her head. 

*^ Taught art and affectation as much ! " said 
the squire, pulling an apple out of his pocket, 
and putting it in Minnie^s hand. ^^ Look here, 
darling ! this came all the way from Burrcliff. 
Your cousin Charlie sent it to you. There ! 
. there I don't cry any more." 

^^ I did n't know it was naughty to kiss you," 
murmured the child, looking up with tears of 
grief in her soft brown eyes. 

The squire's honest, cheerful face assured 
her, and a sweet smile sprang to her lips, as she 
kissed the smooth, round, rosy apple he had 
brought 

««Come, Oliver," then said John Treffield, 
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*^ pull off your coat, and have some breakfafit. 
Take his bat, Eliza, and bring another plate.'* 

" Breakfast ? I think I will," returned the 
squire, giving his valise, hat, and coat into the 
servant^s hands. '' I should feel more comfort- 
able, however, to wash off some of the dust and 
cinders I have gathered riding on the cars." 

Accordingly, he was shown to an elegant 
room, where he made his toilet in about three 
minutes. 

" Really, John," said he, on his return to the 
breakfast- room, "you've got a tasty sort of 
house. Every thing strikes me as neat and con- 
venient. I would not fancy city life ; but you 
appear to have the faculty to make it pleasant." 

" You like our situation then ? " 

" Yes : it 's not BurrclifT, by any means ; 
you 've not the sky, the valley, the woods, and 
the hills to set you off; but I don't see how you 
eould do better in town. Isn't such a house 
rather expensive, however ? " 

John blushed, as he answered that it was so ; 
confessing that it was perhaps too expensive for 
him. 

The squire changed the subject immediately. 

" Yes, for once, I will try a slice of steak, 

3 
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said he. " Thank you, brother John, Not any 
coffee, Mrs. Treffield." 

" No coffee ! " 

" I never drink it." 

" Eliza," cried the lady, " have a cup of tea 
made as quick as you can." 

" Not for me. I '11 take a glass of cold 
water, if you please," said Uncle Oliver with a 
nnile. 

^^ You Ml never make out a breakfast in the 
world, without some kind of hot drink," re- 
marked John with solicitude. 

*^ Risk me ! " laughed the squire. 

" I 'm sure I could not" 

'^ You would think differently, af^er breath- 
ing the mountain air at Burrcliff for a season, 
brother John." 

"Don't your family use' tea or coffee?" 
asked Mrs. Treffield. 

" The old folks drink tea, and my wife has 
her coffee," answered the squire. " She 's quite 
a slave to that It 's not so bad as snuff, and I 
only laugh at her. But seriously, I think she 
would enjoy life ten per cent, better, if she 
should abstain from every kind of artificial 
ttimuluSy eat only simple, natural food, and 
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drink water. That 's my experience. And if 
you should ever go down to BurrchiS*, I trust you 
will find one man there, at least, who enjoys 
life." 

As he spoke, it would have done you good 
only to look at him. Though bearded and sun- 
burnt, his was a tender, manly face. His fore* 
head, broad and full, was shaded by handsome 
dark locks of hair, sparsely sprinkled with 
threads of silver. In his mouth there was a 
mingled strength and sweetness quite captivat- 
ing. Even the dainty Julia was struck with 
admiration of her uncle^s front, as she watched 
him from the opposite side of the table. By 
degrees, Mrs. Treffield found her respect for the 
rough farmer increasing ; she felt more and more 
at ease with such an unusual guest at the table ; 
and at length she was forced to confess in her 
heart that, " after all, he was a perfect gentle- 
man." 

" It is a pity he is not fashionably dressed, 
and better accustomed to the ways of society," 
thought she. " I would not be ashamed to in- 
troduce him, if he was." 

Miss Lucilla, to whom he had given mortal 
offence, criticized him more severely. 
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** What a monster ! " she whispered, more 
than once, in Julia's ear. 

Meanwhile John Treffield, with deep trouble 
in his heart, watched his brother's countenance. 
It was so full of life, and sunshine, and love, 
and hope, that it made the wretched merchant 
sigh, and blush with a consciousness of his own 
mean and weak inferiority. 

But Uncle Oliver was alike undisturbed by 
his brother's scrutiny or Julia's admiration, 
Mrs. Treffield's criticisms or Lucilla's offended 
air. Following his free, strong, natural instincts, 
with perfect self-composure, and talking spon* 
taneously, without effort, in the most flowing 
manner, with a fine dash of fun in the clear, 
strong current of his common sense, he enter* 
tained and diverted his friends, in spite of their 
prejudices. 

How thoroughly at home he was — the 
ruddy owner of BurrclifF — in that elegant 
house ! Yet already John began to feel un- 
pleasant at the thought, that he might be foiced 
to acknowledge his rough brother, in presenoe 
of the genteel company who were that night to 
honor his parlors with their beauty and fashion. 



III. 

OLIVES AND JOHN. 

After breakfast, Uncle Oliver visited a bar- 
ber's shop, and having got a "clean shave,'* 
went to walk with his brother. 

" Of course you know what I have come to 
town for," observed the farmer, aiming directly 
at what he desired to say. •* The pleasure of a 
mere idle visit could n't have brought me here. 
You ought to know that." 

" I know you never have favored us in that 
way " 

John began in an embarrassed manner, but 
his brother interrupted him. 

" No nonsense with me, Jack," said he, good* 
naturedly. " I never hoye favored you, as you 
say. Good reason why. Our lives have been 
widely separated since we were boys together. 
No doubt you would have been glad to see me, 

3* 
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and I would have enjoyed a shake of your hand 
now and then ; but I have common sense 
enough left to discern my proper sphere. I 
would n't suit the circles you move in, and the 
circles you move in would n't suit me. We 
have both understood that. So no more of it. 
Now to business." 

John felt relieved. Believing that he owed 
Oliver an apology for never having pressed him 
very hard to visit him, he had been trying to 
come at it without seeming to force the subject. 
His brother's open, honest method of dealing 
cleared all the disagreeable rubbish out of the 
way. 

It was a beautiful day in early spring. There 
was plenty of snow, and ice, and mud in the 
streets ; but the heavens were pure and blue, 
without a cloud, and the air was soft and sweet. 

John was for going to the office ; but no, — 
his brother would not hear to such a proposi* 
tion. 

«^ That 's not the place to settle difficulties,*' 
said he. ^^ Let us talk over matters in the open 
air. I have not seen your famous Boston Com- 
mon since I was a boy. Supposing we walk 
there." 
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John agreed, too happy to enjoy a respite 
from the loathsome perplexities which attacked 
him, like flies in midsummer, on every side, 
when at his place of business. 

'^ What a magnificent oasis ! " exclaimed the 
squire, on coming in sight of the Common. ^^ It 
is worth millions of money to Boston. How 
often do you walk here, John ? " 

" Well, — not often," replied the merchant. 
^'I believe I have not been on the Common 
before, since last summer." 

**• Not since last summer 1 " with a groan. 

** The truth is, I have no time for such re- 
laxations." • 

** No time ! " echoed Oliver. " As well say 
you have no time to eat, or to breathe, — and 
shorten your life in that way. Now mark what 
I say, John TrefReld. A stroll over this glorious 
Common every morning would be the most 
economical disposition of an hour^s time you 
can think of." 

*' Perhaps so ! " assented John. 

" Perhaps ? I know it I When you walk 
across these paths, you feel a different creature. 
See how softly the sunshine sleeps, on those fine 
slopes, where the snow is all melted away ! Look 
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at the boys yonder, playing around Frog Pond, 
breaking the rotten cakes of ice, and celebrating 
the opening of toy navigation with their tiny 
ships. Hear the laughter and watch the happy 
faces of those pretty girls, rolling their hoops and 
chasing each other over the hard paths. Or lift 
your eye to yonder hazy hills across the river, 
— how dreamily fair they seem ! — or turn your 
face upward, and drink in the glories of the 
sky. Do not such scenes influence your mind ? 
Does not your whole soul expand with joy and 
thankfulness ? Do you not feel happier, better, 
— have you not a more intimate consciousness 
of God's spirit lowing everywhere, penetrating 
and filling all things, and breathing life and 
light and love into your whole being ? '' 

John confessed that he sometimes experienced 
such emotions in a degree. 

*' But I am not a poet, like you,'' he added. 
*' Besides, I have generally too much on my 
mind to give any thought to nature." 

^* my brother I is not God more precious 
than gold ? " asked the farmer, with deep and 
strong emotion. ** Why should you let paltry 
cares drive the Holy Spirit away ? O my 
brother ! you do wrong ! I would not have 
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you sanctimoniously long-faced, — you know .. 
that. But let religion run through all ypur ., 
thoughts and deeds, stringing them harmo- 
niously together, like coral beads upon a golden 
thread. Men know not what they do, when 
they divide piety from active life. You may 
work with your hands, or with your heaci, 
buy or sell, preach or write or talk, make 
money or spend money, — only let the right 
motive guide you, and your actions will be 
right. Let love to God and love to man sanc- 
tify all your acts, and you will experience such 
happiness as you never knew before." 

^^ That is what I have tried to do," said John. 
^* I read* my Bible " 

"And understand all its truths, — and feel 
the wisdom of that wonderful book flow inta 
your very interior, giving you strength and 
calmness, and joy ? " 

John shook his head. 

'' Not always," he repUedf 

"To understand the Spirit, you must have 
the Spirit within you," continued his earnest 
brother. " And the Spirit comes only with 
humility, truthfulness, nature, and loyej I '11 
tell you how I do, John, when I find myself 
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growing dull, and gloomy, and desponding. I 
go up on the highest hills around BurrclifT, I fill 
my eyes with the glories of the scenes outspread 
around. And there, with the infinite heavens 
ahove, I lift up my hands, and cry out with 
gushing joy, ' O God ! flow in ! flow in ! Spuit 
of Beauty, Spirit of Wisdom, Spirit of Love, 
fill my soul ! ' Then I go down satisfied ; and 
I find that all*day my little cup runs over with 
happiness, and wherever I tread, peace spreads 
a flowery, carpet for my feet." 

John looked at his brother in astonishment. 

" Is it you, — rough, blunt, honest Oliver 
Trefiield, — that talk in this way.'" he said. 
" For a moment you carried me off* my feet, 
and I forgot it was you. How your soul is 
grown, even beyond what I knew it to be years 
ago I How has it happened ? " 

" The soul grows like the body," replied the 
squire, cheerily. ^' No man can grasp all truth 
and wisdom in a day. I feel that I have grown, 
— that I grow daily now, — but how much I 
have yet to do and learn I The hills of God 
we climb are infinite hills. Higher and higher, 
into brighter and brighter regions, we may go, 
-—still there is an eternity beyond. O my 
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brother ! it is a mistake the men of this genera- 
tion make, when every day they pause, satis- 
fied with the good they have attained. The 
spiritual faculties, like any other faculties, must 
be cultivated and used, or they rust and die." 

John heaved a deep sigh. He felt that he 
was on too low a plane fully to comprehend all 
the glory his brother saw ; and he despaired of 
ever rising fully into that light. 

" I am deep in the mire," said he ; " till I 
get out, I cannot think of these things." 

** And I am come expressly to help you out. 
If you will follow my counsel," cried the farm- 
er, with confidence and cheer, " you shall be a 
free man before many days." 

" Ah, Oliver, I only wish I could see it so ! " 

** There is only one true way out of any dif- 
ficulty, John. Whatever you may have done 
amiss yesterday, do right to-day. No covering 
up, no compromising with error, no fear ; but 
wipe every thing away with a determination to 
be wise and do wisely now." 

John felt his heart sink within him. To apply 
such radical principles to his complicated af- 
fairs, would be like burning up an old house, to 
destroy its rubbish, and vermin, and ruined 
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walls, and build anew, however humbly. Thia 
was what he lacked courage and energy to do ; 
and already he wished his brother back at Burr- 
cliff with his impracticable remedy. 

But Oliver began systematically, and made 
him give as clear a statement as one could possi* 
bly expect of so cloudy a subject. He looked 
more and more thoughtful, as John proceeded. 
The affair was some ten times worse than he 
had anticipated. But he did not allow himself 
to be depressed. 

" It 's bad enough," he said, — " bad enough, 
John TrefReld. But there is one consolation. 
When things reach their worst, they must stop. 
There must be a reaction If you should lose 
all, you would have a capital starting-point for 
a fresh beginning." 

" Don't mock me, Oliver," groaned the mis- 
erable bankrupt. 

" No, no. But there, is truth in what I say. 
And what else can I do now but give advice ? 
I Ve brought down a few hundred dollars for 
you, but what can such little drops do towards 
filling a tub with a hole in the bottom ? " 

Oliver then went on to tell his brother ,pre- 
cisely what he would counsel him to do. He 
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gave him pain, and he knew it ; but pain was 
necessary. He was like a surgeon cutting into 
quivering flesh, to save the life of a patient 

^^You are kind, — perhaps you advise for 
the best,^' — murmured the broken«spirited 
man. ^^ But I must take time to consider. First 
let us go to my wife^s brother, the lawyer, and 
see what he can do.** 



IV. 

UKCLB OLIVER^S ADYBNTURES. 

John led the way to a great, dark, lonesome 
building in Court Street, full of offices. 

^^ What a place for bats I ^' observed the 
squire, as they groped along the staircase, in the 
chill, close atmosphere of the interior. 

John threw open a door, on which you could 
have read, in the dim light, — that ]s« if your 
eyesight is good, — the names of ^^ Goldwing 
and Slym." 

A lai^ square room, with dusty windows, 
two mrge cases full of ponderous books, a desk 
on one side near the door, afid a broad office- 
table strewn with papers in the centre ; a lad 
sitting tipped back in one of a set of comfort- 
able arm-chairs, with his feet on the table, a 
book in his hand, and a cigar in his mouth ; and 
an atmosphere thick and blue with smoke,—- 
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enich was the scene that opened upon the fann- 
er's astonished vision. 

" Hillo, gov'nor ! " cried the young man, 
taking the cigar out of his mouth, and striking 
his book upon the table, open in the place where 
he was reading. ^^ Glad t' see ye. Take 
seats.'' 

He kicked a chair towards the visitors, with- 
out rising ; and forthwith offered them cigars. 

" No, Joseph," said the merchant. *' I won't 
smoke this morning, and I don't think your 
uncle will." 

" My uncle ! " 

" Yes, Joseph ; your Uncle Oliver. Oliver, 
this is my son Joseph, — studying law with my 
wife's brother, as I think I told you. 

"Glad t'see ye. Uncle Noll," cried Joseph, 
half rising, and extending his left hand. " When 
d' ye come t' town ? " 

** John, when did I come to town ? " asked 
the squire, turning to his brother. " Was it 
last week ? And was a't it on a bright, sunny, 
glorious morning ? How many days is it since 
the sun shone ? " 

" A hit at your smoky room, Joe," said Mr. 
Treffield. "One would think the sun never 
shone, judging from present appearances." 
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" He I he ! he ! " laughed the law-student, 
languidly ; " 'good joke ! Ol' fell'r, I owe ye 
one. Gov'noT, ye never tol' me Uncle Noll 
was such a f 'cetious chap. Smoke ? no ? '' 
proffering the squire personally the contents of 
his hat, which consisted of three cigars, a hand- 
kerchief, a pair of kid gloves, and a bundle of 
papers. 

"That rascal Joe! — don't mind him," said 
the mortified John. 

The impertinences of the young man were 
happily interrupted by the entrance of Mr. 
Goldwing. He suddenly assumed a respectful 
posture in the presence of that gentleman, and 
returned to his book, while John Treffield in« 
troduced his brother. 

Mr. Goldwing was a short, spare, broad- 
shouldered man, with a bald head, a large, 
massive forehead, a clear, cold eye, and speo* 
tacles. His manner was abrupt and hunried, 
like that of a man precipitated by business ; his 
comprehension quick qnd grasping.'. 

But he had no heart. The squire saw that 
at a glance. While Joe devoted himself to 
reading with his eyes, and to listening with his 
ears, his seniors drew chairs together in a cor- 
ner, and talked over the bankrupt's affairs. 
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Goldwing was logical, concise, and pointed 
in his remarks. His wisdom was a compen- 
dium of legal honesty. He would not advise 
any thing that could he construed into fraud ; 
hut he was hy no means scrupulous in suggest- 
ing any expedients hy which John could ^^ honor* 
ahly " save his property, escape from the hold of 
his creditors, and so end his present diificultiea. 

Oliver listened in silence. He thoroughly 
and heartily disapproved of Groldwing ; and he 
was almost glad to know that the bulk of his 
brother's property was already beyond the reach 
of such measures ; that even the costly furni- 
ture of his house was mortgaged as security to 
the upholsterer, — a circumstance which filled 
Goldwing with disgust. 

Oliver did not like this business. He had 
already given his opinion, and he saw no reason 
to alter it. It was useless for him to remain 

« 

andjisten to a conversation for which he had 
such distaste. 

He accordingly took his leave, telling John 
that, as he wished to look around town a little, 
he would see him again at dinner. 

Oliver visited various places with interest. 
But he experienced more pleasure in the book* 

4» 
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Stores than elsewhere. He was a famous fellow 
for all sorts of literature of a strong, striking, 
original character. Romance or practical sci- 
ence, theology or history, poetry or politics, fun 
or philosophy, — any thing that was true to na« 
ture, and came spontaneously from the heart of 
the writer^ had its attractions. But the enjoy* 
ment of glancing at all these treasures of 
thought was accompanied with pains. There 
were so many grand old authors, and so many 
fresh and sparkling new ones he would have 
rejoiced to introduce to his library shelves at 
home 1 But he thought of his brother John, 
who might need every cent of money he could 
spare, and contented himself by making a few 
discreet purchases, amounting to about a dozen 
volumes. These he led at a place where there 
was to be an auction of books in the evening, 
not liking to carry them round, and thinkbg he 
would call for them at night 

At length, tired with the noise and confusion 
of the streets, he found himself drawn towards 
the common by a sort of magnetism. The 
sweet air, the pleasant sunshine, the brown 
banks basking in the light, and the sight of 
children at play, refreshed his thirs'y soul. 
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Bless them ! how I love them all ! " thought 
he, watching with delight the merry, laughing 
girls, boisterous boys, and sedately happy babies 
in hand carriages of nurses' arms. " Hurrah, 
my little hero ! " he cried to a curly-haired ur- 
chin in charming jacket and trousers of manly 
cut, and jaunty velvet cap, who had tumbled 
down in the path. " Up again ! " helping him. 
"Didn't hurt much, did it ? " 

The little fellow was beginning to cry, but 
the kind tone and pleasant face of the farmer 
comforted him. 

" No, sir," said he, rubbing the dirt off his 
hands. 

And with a shout, he ran to overtake his 
companions. 

Next Uncle Oliver was attracted by the 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks of a lovely child, 
that trudged with tiny steps along the path, fol- 
lowed by a young woman, whose tender eyes, 
that watched the little creature's innocent ways, 
could be no other than a mother's. 

The sight was too much for Oliver's forbear- 
ance. He. put out his hands ; the child.laughed, 
and tried to run away from him ; but observing 
that she was not much afraid, he caught her up 
lightly in his arms, and kissed her. 
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" You are a little darling," he said, in so kind 
a tone, as he put her down, that the mother^s 
eyes glistened with thankfulness and pleasure. 
« Good by." • 

Then came al6ng an older child by some 
three or four years, — a poorly dressed young 
girl, unaccompanied by mother or nurse, but 
crying bitterly alone, and smearing her pale 
face all over with muddy tears. And at once 
the gentle-hearted man turned from all the gay 
and pleasant scenes around, to listen to this 
humble creature's story of distress. 

" He — he — he has got my plaything ! ^ 
she sobbed, when Oliver addressed her. 

" Put down your hands, my dear," said he, in 
a tone of sympathy, placing his arm around 
her. " You rub your eyes out There, — don't 
cry any more ; you 've no idea how funny it 
makes your face look. Now tell me who has 
got your plaything." 

" He — he has ! " 

As the child's heart exploded with these 
words, she pointed to a boy, not far olT, who 
would have looked very handsome in his fine 
clothes had it not been for the half*fearful, half* 
defiant glance which he flung sidewise at the 
farmer. 
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" What have you got that belongs to ihis little 
girl ? " asked Oliver, 

" Got nothing," muttered the boy. 

" O, he has ! he has ! " exclaimed the other, 
wildly. " It 's that ivory in his pocket, — stick- 
ing out there. He snatched it from me, and 
said he would shoot it at me if I cried. Then 
he put it in hb cross-gun, and aimed it at me." 

" Lie ! 's no such thing," said the boy sullen- 
ly, swinging his cross-gun with a reckless air, 
and marching off. 

But the farmer was resolved to see justice 
done. Satisfied of the truth of the girPs state* 
ment, he told the robber how grieved and how 
ashamed of him he was, to see him do so selfish 
and mean an action. 

" Let her have the old thing, then," suddenly 
exclaimed the boy, taking the object of dispute 
from his pocket, and flinging it at the plaintiff. 

It was a pretty piece of carved bone, which 
had once belonged to a parasol, and which the 
boy had probably thought a very nice substitute 
for an arrow. He declared that it had been 
made expressly for his cross-gun; while the 
girl only insisted that she had found it. 

" Well, 'don't care ! 'Tan't good for noth- 
ing," muttered the little thief. 
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Oliver was wondering how a boy so well 
dressed could have learned such dishonesty, 
when he saw a young woman approaching, and 
leading a little girl. 

^^ Minnie again ! ^' he exclaimed fondly. 
'^ You have come to walk with Eliza, have 
you ? " 

"Yes, sir," said Minnie, with one of her 
sweet smiles. 

Oliver kissed her, and made her tell him 
all about what she had seen in her walk. Among 
other things wonderful and surprising, she in- 
formed him that the little robber washer brother ; 
and expressed her childish grief at seeing him 
snatch away the poor girl's plaything. 

" You did n\ see me," said young John. 
** I '11 shoot you, if you say you did." 

Telling Minnie always to speak the truth, no 
matter what anybody said, Oliver bought her 
some fruit at an apple-stand, gave John some 
too, very kindly, and afterwards walked home 
with them and Eliza. 



V. 



▲N AWKWARD DILEUMA. 

The arrival of Uncle Oliver tha / ^;^ning 
was the occasion of a good deal of iscussion 
— as I have hinted — in his brotho s family. 
Had not John and his wife become a ready sick 
of the very thought of the parly, in view of the 
ruin which hung over them, more and more 
imminent as the gay occasion approached, the 
farmer's presence would have been sufficient of 
itself to cause considerable disagreeable appre- 
hension in their minds. 

What to do with him they did not know. 
Upon one thing, however, Mrs. John Treffield 
was resolved. She would not introduce him to 
her company. To allow him to be seen in her 
parlors would be to lose caste with her aristo- 
cratic friends, — a catastrophe to be dreaded 
more than a commercial failure. 
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John himself was much troubled. He felt 
the blush come to his cheek at the thought of 
the sneers Oliver's old-fashioned ways and 
homely garments would be sure to excite, ac- 
cording to the picture his wife painted for his 
gratification. This additional perplexity quite 
lost him all his self-composure and ordinary 
good sense. 

In this John showed himself a weak man. 
The true aristocrat is never afraid of rough 
manners or an unfashionable coat. It is those 
that have climbed to a novel position, to which 
they have no natural right, and in which they 
feel a want of power and repose, who are the 
most morbidly sensitive about appearances. 

" I don't know what to say or do ! " groaned 
the miserable John. "I wish this party had 
never been thought of. How I can play my 
part, with a conviction that in a day or two the 
crash comes, I don't know. One .thing I dread 
as much as the idea of Oliver's being at the 
party. He will think us insane when he hears 
of it, — such gayety and expense on the very 
brink of the precipice, as it were 1 " 

"He must neither be here, nor know any 
thing about it," exclaimed Mrs. John Treffield, 
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decidedly. " You must get him out of the way 
somehow." 

This conversation took place just before din- 
ner. Afler that ceremony, at which John and 
his wife presided with, dispirited looks, the mer- 
chant took his brother into the library, under 
pretence of showing him the books. 

It was a trying time for John. He was almost 
as much afraid of Oliver's manly and truthful 
character, as of the contempt of snobs. After 
a good deal of meaningless preface, coughing 
and stammering, he managed to say that the 
family " expected a few friends — ah — to 
call in the evening ; and he regretted extremely 
that — that he could not — ah — could not 
give his brother his entire attention while they 
remained." 

John's nervousness was pitiable. But he had 
one cause of thankfulness. Oliver was too 
much absorbed in the books to observe him 
closely. Getting a general idea that two or 
three friends were to favor his brother in the 
evening, he said, — 

" Never mind. Don't slight anybody for me. 
You '11 have my company enough at other 
times ; so I think I '11 absent myself. Ha ! you 

5 
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have Dr. Dick^s complete works. The same 
edition I have. Some glorious ideas the old 
gentleman has, John, — I suppose you know.'* 

" Yes, very fine," cried John ; although he 
had never read three pages of the *'*' Christian 
Philosopher " in his life. 

He hastened to carry the news of his success 
to his wife ; and, encouraged by the progress of 
their plan thus far, they put their heads together 
to devise a method of sending Oliver first to 
the theatre and afterwards — to bed. 

But Oliver was a man who always wished to 
dispose of his time in his own way. When 
evening came, he went off independently, 
visited first a panorama, which he did not like, 
then attended the book-auction, made a few 
additional purchases to those of the morning, 
and carried off ail together. 

It was now a little past eight oVlock. He 
had plenty of time on his hands, and was con* 
sidering how to dispose of it, when he saw & 
notice of a great concert, at which a great 
orchestra and several great singers were to ap- 
pear. 

He went in ; and havinj^ sat out the perform* 
ance, which, I must confess, he pronounced 
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very bad, — almost as bad for music as the 
panorama was for painting, — he thought it 
safe to return to his brother's. Simple-minded 
farmer that he was, he had no conception of 
company prolonging their visits later thcui ten 
o'clock. The result was, he arrived just as 
the different elements that composed the party 
had got fairly organized. 

Now, as ill luck would have it, the shrewd 
and watchful Scipio, who had received, com- 
prehended, and entered with an artist's enthu- 
siasm into the part he was to play, of hustling 
Uncle Oliver up stairs directly on his arrival, 
was at the critical moment absent from his post. 
Besides, the squire was saved the trouble of 
ringing, by a group of young persons in the 
hall, who in a frolic had just opened the door. 

Accordingly, without ceremony, he walked 
in. With his big bundle of books under his 
arm, he would have looked a little ridiculous ; 
but Julia's wild companions, taking advantage 
of the grave Scipio's absence to accomplish 
some mischievous design, had turned off the 
gas-light. The parlor doors were shut, and the 
hall was dark. Oliver was himself invisible, 
nor could he perceive the originators of the 
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girlish giggling by the stairs. The only course 
that seemed left for him to pursue was to feel 
his way to the parlor, in which he heard a 
blending of subdued voices. 

Holding fast to his books with one hand, he 
found the door with the other. The next in- 
stant, he was as much astonished as he had 
expected ever to be during the remainder of 
his natural life. He stood in a glare of light, 
and the rooms were full of people. Some were 
sitting, some were standing, some were floating 
gracefully over the rich and mellow carpets. 
Here was a group in attitudes of languid enjoy- 
ment, — ^ihere a cluster of young and animated 
figures, whose radiant faces were strikingly in 
contrast with their neighbors^. 

It was like a dream to Uncle Oliver. He 
would have withdrawn at once ; but at the mo* 
ment of his appearance he had attracted obser- 
vation; and directly the entire division that 
occupied the front parlor was disturbed. 

*^ Good evening, sir," said a dashing fop, ad- 
vancing from the midst of his surprised compan- 
ions, and bowing with mock civility to Uncle 
Oliver. " Walk in. Don't be bashful.'' 

There was no necessity for this caution. The 
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squire never lost his self-possession. Recover- 
ing from the first shock of amaze ment, he 
glanced around him with a curious and compla- 
cent eye, and bowed to the company. 

" I hope I don't disturb your entertainment, 
my good friends," he said with a comical ex- 
pression. " If I surprise you, 1 can only say 
that the meeting ia quite as unexpected to me 
as to you." 

So saying, he shifted the bundle of books from 
his right arm- to his left, and removed his hat 
with natural politeness. 

By this time the company was in an ecstasy 
of mirth. The back parlor took the contagion, 
and this awoke poor Mrs. John Treffield to the 
awfulness of the occurrence. She flew from 
the group she was entertaining, to the comer 
where John was absorbed in a debate with some 
brother merchants, about the fall of stocks. 
She whispered in his ear; and John, turning 
pale, looked hastily around. 

His eye fell upon the solid, good-humored 
figure of his country brother. His nerves were 
unstrung in an instant; and he lost all con- 
sciousness of every thing except the ridicule and 
shame of his situation. Walking mechanically 

5* 
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forward, he made one or two feeble attempts to 
speak ; but his voice adhered to his throat, and 
he only added misfortune to misfortune by his 
embarrassment. 

Oliver saw how things stood, and felt that, 
havmg committed a blunder, it would not be 
wise to withdraw precipitately. He would give 
nobody the advantage over him by a retreat 
He pitied his weak brother, too ; and thought 
he could serve him best, by drawing attention 
to himself. 



VI. 

THE LION OF BURRCLIFF, 

" Ladies 'n' gentl'm'n," said Joseph, who 
cared much more for fun than fashion, " sh'll I 
make y' acquaint'd 'th my highly r'spect'ble 
uncle, Mr. Treffield, fr'm up country." 

Some of the company bowed. Everybody 
laughed, if we except Miss Lucilla Goldwing, 
Mr. John, and his lady. The latter felt that 
she could grind '^ that rascal Joe " to pieces, 
beneath her feet, though he was her son. 

At that juncture there was a fire of light 
artillery (in the shape of a chorus of laughter) 
in Oliver's rear. The girls from the hall press- 
ing into the doorway, with uncontrollable mirth, 
cut off his retreat. But still the squire looked 
coolly and good-humoredly around upon the 
dazzling array of strange faces and forms, with- 
out losing a grain of self-possession. 
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" Take 'seat, Uncle Noll," said Joe, shoying 
a chair towards him. " Make 'self 't home." 

Oliver quietly placed his bundle on the floor, 
on one side, his ^ hat on the other, and sat 
down. 

" You are from the country, then, — eh-h-h ? *' 
drawled the fop before alluded to, leaning on 
Joe's shoulder, and examining the squire 
through his eye-glass. 

" Yes, sir ! " replied Oliver, promptly, as if 
it was a matter to be proud of. 

" Eh ? — indeed 1 And I suppose you came 
down on business, — eh-h-h ? " 

" And to see the curiosities," added the farm* 
er, measuring the fop from head to foot. 

" Ah, — the elephants ? " suggested the lat- 
ter, pretending not to understand the allusion. 

"And the monkeys," rejoined the farmer, 
dryly. 

There was a general laugh ; and " that rascal 
Joe " quite doubled up with mirth. 

" He ! he ! he ! Dascott, th' ol' fell'r 'a got 
ye there I " he cried, swinging around towards 
the company. 

Mr. Dascott rallied, and inquired if Olirer 
was not a country parson. 
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« No, sir." 

"Ah — excuse me. I thought you might 
be — ah — a good shepherd " 

" Coming to look after silly sheep," added 
the squire, with capital good humor. "No. 
Don't be afraid." 

Mr. Dascott laughed a forced and feeble 
laugh, and retreated. 

*' Good 'nough for ye ! " exclaimed Joseph, 
gleefully. " Bet' look out how ye 'xpose 'self 
t' these fell'rs fr'm up country *," 

Meanwhile, a fine-looking middle-aged gen- 
tleman approached and addressed Oliver, polite- 
ly. This circumstance created interest, for Mr. 
£ggleston held a position in society which the 
most successful imitator of aristocratic airs well 
might envy. 

He asked if Oliver was a farmer ; then how 
large a farm he tilled. 

'* Only a small one," replied the squire. 
** Until quite recently, I have cultivated no 
more than seventy-five acres." 

" A comfortable farm," observed Mr. Egglesn 
ton. " I should not think one man could well 
attend to more, without employing so many 
hands as to exhaust his revenue." 
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" I have to hire a good deal, as it is," re- 
turned the squire, entering with natural interest 
into the conversation. ^^But what land I do 
cultivate, I make paj. A great error farmers 
commit, when they try to carry on large fanns 
without thorough tillage. It is a ruinous way 
of doing business. If I cannot do justice to 
two fields, I let one of them rest, — never touch 
it at all, — but prepare the other as well as I 
can for the crop I consider suitable under the 
circumstances." 

^* I see, you understand your business,^^ said 
the other, drawing up a chair, and seating him* 
self as if for a long conversation. 

" That 's what I try to do," replied Oliver. 
^^ Farming is a science I have found worth 
studying. Head-work, sir, pays well, too, in 
my neighborhood. Since I have studied the 
nature of soils, and put in my crops carefully, 
depending less upon chance for good yields than 
I used to do, I am not obliged to work more 
than half as hard as I did, and I make my busi* 
noss twice as profitable as it was when I fanned 
It the old, superficial way. My motto is, Whftt 
land you do cultivate, cultivate thoroughly and 
scientifically. And you can hardly conceive of 
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the interest aiid pleasure this method adds to 
farming, which is often thought such a dull, 
monotonous occupation.^' 

Mr. Eggleston proceeded to draw Oliver out 
Being a hearty admirer of strong, individual 
character, also a man of practical good sense 
and a grasping intellect, who never neglected 
to gather information from any source that of- ' 
fered itself, he had a double motive in pursuing 
the conversation. 

After satisfying himself with regard to the 
surface of the country around Burrcliff, the 
facilities for reaching markets, the average 
price of different articles of produce, and the 
methods of fertilization the squire had found 
most profitable, he adverted to the health of the 
farming community. 

" Yours ought to be the best occupation in 
the world for the development of physical 
power," said he. ** But how is it that we find 
so few robust ^mers? My experience goes 
to show that scarcely one in ten is free from 
disease. I have visited localities in whieh 
every man above the age of thirty had a broken 
constitution. Nor are the younger men what 
they should be. They are subject to liver-com* 
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plaints, colds, consumptions, and other ills, 
which ought never to be heard of in the atmos- 
phere of your fine, hilly regions. Is hard woik 
the cause of this evil ? " 

" Yes, — combined with other causes/' 

" What are those ? " 

" You must know," rejoined Oliver, " that 
there is still too much ignorance — too much 
ignorance — even in our most enlightened 
towns. Why, I have been sometimes astonished 
to find how little my neighbors knew of the 
laws of health. They seem perfectly reckless 
and blind, — following bad habits that must in- 
evitably undermine the strongest constitutioDs.*' 

"Ah? Is it so?" 

" Unfortunately. If we treated our horses 
as we treat ourselves, we should soon be import- 
ing mules. Yet we are careless enough of our 
horses too. Fortunately, man is stronger than 
a horse ; and the race survives. In the first 
stages of his development, he invents luxu- 
ries, of which Nature has said, ' In the day thou 
partakest thereof, thou shalt surely perish.* But 
the serpent of base appetite tempts him, and be 
will cat. Now the consequences, pain and 
death to himself and his children, are designed 
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by the good God to teach him wisdom. He 
learns at last the laws of his beings obeys them, 
and he is happy. But we in the country are 
still, in a great measure, in this transitional 
state." 

Mr. Cggleston inquired what were the most 
palpable violations of natural law, to which 
Oliver had reference. 

" Look at our habits, and judge for yourself. 
We take poisons into our system, -^ eat tobac- 
CO and fat pork, drink hot >tea and coflee, and 
sometimes hard cider and rum. Then we eat 
too fast, and with our brains full of irritating 
cares which ruin the digestion. We make 
our food unnatural by our methods of cooking, 
and destroy its finest flavor. Then how we 
work I without system, — hard at it before din- 
ner and immediately after, — nervous* hurried, 
insane ! Why, farmers work as though to earn 
money were the great end and aim of an im- 
mortal souPs brief sojourn on earth.'*' 

*^ So do other men than farmers,'^ said Mr. 
I^ggleston. 

" When I think of it," cried Oliver, " I am 
grieved at heart Placed here to prepare f<»r 
the happiness of heaven, we wear ourselves out 

6 
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in heaping together leaves that the next wind 
scatters. The only thing any man can take 
with him into the other life is his character. 
Why not, then, give a little time to the cultiva- 
tion of that? Self-culture, sir, — the expan- 
sion of the mind, the strengthening of the 
soul's integrity, and the purification of our 
hearts, — is the one great object of life. If 
farmers, and others, should devote more of their 
energies to this, exercising their intellectual and 
religious faculties equally with the physical, the 
world would be holier, wiser, happier. And 
not until we obey all laws, both of the spirit 
and of the body, and live near to God, can we 
reach the state for which man was created." 

Struck with the farmer's earnestness and in* 
telligence, Mr. Eggleston wished to hear his 
opinion with regard to the most efficient means 
for producing that glorious consummation. 

" What we want," replied Oliver, rising to 
his feet as he spoke, — and there was some- 
thing sublime in his free' gestures and rude elo* 
qucnce, as he stood there full of lofty hope and 
trust, quite forgetful of the fine company in the 
midst of which he stood, and proclaimed his 
faith in the providence of God, — ** what we 
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want, and what this age shall have, is preachers 
of Christianity in the pulpit, and doers of Chris- 
tianity out of it, to teach the world purity, tem- 
perance, harmony, and love, by their words and 
by their lives." 

All who heard were astonished ; none more 
so than Mr. John. To find his brother com- 
manding the respect of the noblest spirits pres- 
ent ; to hear him talk so grandly, like one hav- 
ing authority in matters of truth ; and yet to 
see him so humble, so simple, so like a child in 
his manners, quite bewildered that weak man. 
Nor could he believe his senses, when he beheld 
Mr. Eggleston lead him to the other end of the 
room, and in a respectful manner introduce 
him to those lights of fashion, Mrs. Eggleston, 
and the Misses Eggleston ! 

During the succeeding half-hour Oliver was 
the lion of the evening. Ladies sought intro- 
ductions to him, and gentlemen honored him 
with their hands. He overflowed with good 
humor, the stream whereof sparkled with bub- 
bles of wit ; and there seemed to be no end to 
his pleasant discourse. 

Poor John and his lady, who experienced 
feelings of mingled satisfaction and shame, 
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knew not how to account for this singular tuni 
of affairs. 

Wiser eyes than theirs, however, saw the 
secret of Oliver^s success. Any man of heart 
and soul, in whatever sphere of life, however 
humble, who will be himself, contented at all 
times to appear in his true character, will invari- 
ably command respect. Even fools, who sneer 
at first, must in tho end admire. 



VIT. 

I 

THB BREAKIIfG UP. 

As the night was now advanced, Oliver told 
the company, in his quiet, cheerful way, that it 
was against his principles to countenance late 
hours, and that consequently he thought it his 
duty to retire. He accordingly took leave of 
them, easily as he would hid good night to a 
neighbor's family at BurrclifT, secured his bundle 
of books under his arm, and withdrew. 

** Ver' com'cal 'n' 'greeable ol' fell'r, 'must 

say," remarked " that rascal Joe," taking Mr. 

Dascott's arm. " 'Company ought t' thank us 

* f'r our tact 'n drawing 'm out ; 't ye think* so, 

Dascott?" 

" There 's more sound sense and genuine 
manhood in that ruddy farmer," said Mr. Eg- 
gleston, with a stern look at the young man, 
*' than I have discerned in the whole tribe pf Bos- 

6* 
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How dreary and solemn that fine house 
seemed I That day the landlord had taken care 
to look out for the rent that was in arrears. 
Other minor creditors swarmed thick. A keep- 
er kept watch over the furniture, preventing 
even a silver spoon from going out of the house, 
to the unspeakable disgust of Scipio. 

The brothers sat up late in the library, while 
Mrs. Treffield — her spasmodic feelings having 
subsided — slept soundly in the next room. 

^ I tell you, John,'* insisted Oliver, after a 
long conversation, ^^ this is what you must do» 
Let the law take its course. Abandon now and 
for ever this mean desire to keep up appear- 
ances." 

^ But to go down to the foot of the hill, — 
in the very mire of poverty,— after all we have 
done,'' groaned John ; ^^ I can't be reconciled 
to it" 

Oliver tried in vain to inspire him with 
strength and courage. 

*^ As you say," added John, brightening a 
little at length, ^^ the least disagreeable way of 
retreating from our position will be to go di« 
lectly into the country ; but 1 have n't courage 
to propose it to my family." 
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" Then let me do it for you," crjed Oliver. 

John agreed to this ; and on the following day 
his hrother opened the subject to his wife. Mrs. 
John " took on dreadfully," as Oliver said after* 
wards ; but his arguments brought her to terms 
at last. 

It was expected by all parties that Lucilla 
would reside with her brother, Mr. Goldwing ; 
but that gentleman already had his mother, and 
another unmarried sister, younger than Mrs. 
Treffield, in his family ; and he told Miss Gold- 
wing that, in view of her delicate health, he 
thought it advisable for her to try the country 
air at Burrcliff. 

That " rascal Joe," who cared least for the 
failure, was to remain in his uncle^s office. 
Julia went to Burrcliff in despair. Only the 
younger children were at all resigned to the 
change. 

" Won't you have more time to love me out 
there, mamma ? " asked little Minnie, whose 
tender heart had long been starved for want 
of a mother's aflection. 

But John junior thought only of the crows 
and squirrels he would shoot with his cross*gun, 
at BurrcliiOr. 



VIII. 

GENTILITY AND ItUD. 

It was on a dull March day that Squire Tref- 
field led Boston, afler passing three nights in 
that renowned city. 

Oliver returned not alone to Burrcliff. John 
necessarily remained in town to settle with his 
creditors ; but his family he sent off in a very 
quiet and unostentatious manner, under his 
brother's protection. 

Enough property, of a private nature, had 
been saved out of the great house so recently 
occupied by the Treffields, to make a large en- 
cumbrance of baggage. Besides, Eliza had 
been induced to accompany the family, and 
assist in establishing them in their new quarters. 
So that, all things considered, Oliver had re* 
solved not to depend upon the stage to take so 
large a party to Burrcliff, from the village where 
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the cars would leave them, but to have a pri- 
vate conveyance on the spot 

He had accordingly written to Greenleaf, his 
eldest son, to be in waiting, with the team, at 
the railroad station; and the first penon he 
there met, on stepping off the cars, was that 
prompt and energetic young man. 

" I Ve been waiting for you half an hour," 
said Greenleaf, his eyes glistening with pleasure 
at seeing his father once more. "Have you 
brought Uncle John's folks along ? " 

" Yes, Greeny," replied the squire, in high 
spirits. " Where is the team ? " 

" On this side, father." 

" Very well. Wait for me a moment. As 
soon as I bring out your cousins, you may pilot 
them to the wagon, while I look after the bag- 
gage." 

The squire returned to his party, and, in his 
cheerful, encouraging manner, told them the 
trouble was over ; Greenleaf had arrived, and 
they would now leave the cars. 

He took Minnie in his arms, and led the way. 

** O, well ! I suppose we must go ! " sighed 
Mrs. John, in doleful accents, and with a lugu- 
brious face. 
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Lucilia was more cheerful ; it may be she 
thought there was as much truth as romance m 
something Oliver had that morning said about 
finding a husband for her at Burrcliff, within 
three months. As for Julia, she was too much 
ann(^d by her mother^s moans and groans, to 
exhibit any discontent herself ; and John junioi 
was still ambitious of getting at those *^ squirrels 
and crows ^* with his cross-gun. 

The squire introduced his son, who look 
Minnie on one arm and a heavy carpet-bag on 
the other, and showed the way to the wagon. 

*^We havenU a very handsome establish- 
ment here,'' said he, good-humoredly. **It 
does as well as a handsomer, though, for a big 
load, and muddy going.'' 

^^TbatI" exclaimed the horrified Lucilia, 
recoiling from the wagon that stood by the 
platform, in waiting, — ** we are not to ride in 

THAT ? " 

«' Why not ? " cried Greenleaf, his intelligent 
face showing some surprise. 

** Such a fright of a carriage I " 

^ A fright ? liCt me tell you, ma'am, there 's 
not a better double wagon in the country. It *a 
strong as wood and iron can be made. Besides, 
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the seats are on springs, and yoa ^11 find *em 
easy as arm-chairs.^' 

^^ DonU ss^' a word, Lucilla I '* sighed Mn. 
Treffield. " I little thought we should ever 
come to this ; hut I suppose it is nothing to 
what we shall have to endure." 

Greedeaf 's face glowed like a coaL 

^^ We Ve got as good a huggy as any 
man^s,'' said he ; ^ hut that would n't hegin to 
hold you all. And when yon come to see the 
mud between here and the Clifi*, you 'U say 
a double wagon is none too stout* You see, it 
went in almost up to the hubs coming, without 
any load." 

Greenleaf did not much care for his aunt or 
Lucilla. But he had some curiosity to know 
how Julia -*- whose pretty face had impressed 
him very Ibrcibly -^regarded the condition of 
affairs. 

That young lady, however, disdained alike to 
utter* a complaint or speak a cheerful woid, — -> to 
pout or to smile. She looked perfectly indif* 
£erent, as if she no longer cared what msghl 
hai^n. 

But as Greenleaf was about to help her into 
the wagon, he discovered a lurking laugh in the 

7 
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comers of her mouth*. She might be amused 
at his awkwardness, he thought ; but he laughed 
too, glad to see a gleam of mifth somewhere, 
even at his expense. 

" Hold on, Greeny ! " cried his father, com* 
ing up. ^' Julia and Minnie had better go in 
the stage. There ^11 be a load, without them, 
I 'm thinking. What do you say, Julia ? " 

" It 's perfectly immaterial to me how I go,** 
replied the young lady, with her old stoical ex- 
pression. 

Accordingly the squire called Tom Skidmore, 
the stage*driver, gave the- girls into his cai«, 
and also made him assume the responsibility of 
a couple of trunks. 

The stage got off first ; but Greenleaf f<^« 
lowed with his load soon afterwards. The 
women sat three on a seat, while John junior 
rode between Greenleaf and the squire. 

Lucilla said she was glad when they were 
out of the village. Although she knew nobody 
there, she felt quite ashamed to be seen riding 
in such fisishion, — a tiling (she repeated every 
five minutes) she was never guilty of before. 

^^ Keep up good spirits I '^ cried the squire, 
eheerily. *^ Don't let the dull weather «nd ibe 
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bad roads prejudice you against Buncliff. The 
country looks difierent through here on a bright, 
sunny day, in the month of June." 

" O dear ! O dear ! " groaned Mrs. Treffield. 
" If we live through it, I sha'n't care. What a 
horrible country I " 

^^ What can you expect in the month of 
March ? " rejoined Uncle Oliver. " Winter 
has only just broken up. The frost, coming out 
of the ground, heaves it up, and makes the 
loads what you see. The rain and melted snov 
fill those black ditches, and overflow those 
dreary flats. Wait until vegetation starts. Then 
you shall see yonder dark hill-sides brighten with 
carpets of tender green ; the groves, so desolate 
and naked now, put on their gay spring cloth- 
ing ; and these cheerless road-sides flush all over 
with beauty,-— new grass and elder-blooms, 
sumachs and sweet-briers, making the air fra- 
grant with their breath. You shall hear birds 
sing then, on every bush and tree, fluttering 
with joy, — as if they felt almost too much joy 
for happiness, and would shake some of it off 
on the heart of every person passing." 

" I '11 knock some of 'em over with my cross- 
gun ! " cried John junior, with a defiant shake 
of his. head. 
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Mrs. Treffield sighed audibly ; and Lucilla, 
looking extremely sour, observed, in a mournful 
tone of voice, — 

** Those clouds look as if it was going to rain. 
If it should, my pink satin would be ruined/' 

^'You will learn then to wear something 
more substantial, if less showy, the next jour* 
ney you make at this season of the year,'' re* 
plied the squire, with pleasant humor. 

*^ It looks to me as if it might rain," said 
Greenleaf. ^^But we hare gol umbrellas 
enough." 

** Umbrellas I what would our city acquaint- 
mnoes think," murmured Lucilla, with a dia* 
i^;reeable toss of her head. 

^* Don't say a word," rejoined Mrs. John. 
^ You make bad worse by companaons. Never 
speak of a decent carriage again." 

These observations passed between the sislerB 
in a low tone, not directly intended for the ean 
of Oliver and his son. They were overheard, 
however ; but far from taking ofience, the sqiure 
cried out, — 

*^ Of course, you won't find town luxuries in 
the country. But we have other things by way 
of recompense, such as you cannot buy with 
moncv in Boston." 
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'* What, pray ? " demanded Mrs. John, rather 
sharply. 

^^ Nature, fresh air and enough of it, sun- 
rises the most magnificent in the world, retire- 
ment from noise and strife, and — what I value 
above all things — a certain freedom from thie 
tyranny of society. We have no eyes to fear, 
at Burrcliif. We only aim to please God, and 
satisfy our own consciences.^' 

More sighs and groans from Mrs. Treffield ; 
a sneer and a toss of her youthful curls of false 
hair from Lucilla ; and a broad grin from Eliza, 
who had a sense of the ludicrous. 

" Got any hears out here ? " inquired the 
combative John junior. 

" Do you think your cross-gun would be a 
safe weapon to attack one with ? '' asked his 
uncle. 

" I would n't be afraid," with the old, defiant 
shake of his head, " only gi' me a good sharp 
nail in the end of my arrow. Or may be I 
could borrow a real rifle somewhere. Have 
you got one ? " 

"I 've got an old musket," said Green- 
leaf. 

" Can I lift it, do you suppose ? " 

7* 
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" Yes, if you are pretty strong." 

" O, good ! then I '11 go a hunting with it I 
May Ishoot it to-night ? " 

" It would kick you over." 

" T would n't ! " exclaimed John, incredu* 
lously. 

** O, hut it kicks dreadfully," insisted Green- 
leaf. 

" You can't fool me," replied the boy. 
'* Muskets have n't got legs, I know." 

Upon which Greenleaf laughed until John 
junior grew quite angry. 

*' Have muskets got legs f " he appealed to 
his uncle. " Other guns have n't." 

The squire explained how a piece was said 
to kick, independent of the leg hypothesis. He 
also represented the danger of explosion from 
firing an old and rusty gun, in such a forcible 
manner, that John's ardor to try the musket 
cooled rapidly. 

** Don't care ! " said he. ** But you Ve got 
to let me drive now, or I wUl shoot your old 
musket, and let it hurt me." So saying, he 
pulled the whip away from Greenleaf, and 
began to lay it on the horses with all his 
might 
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** Here ! you little scamp I I 'II try the same 
OQ you," cried Greenleaf, " if you don't be- 
have." 

John only flourished the whip with greater 
energy, muttering that he would ^' like to see 
him do it ! " 

^ Oh ! my eye ! " suddenly screamed Lu- 
cilia. 

" There ! you Ve d<me it now, John I " cried 
his mother, sharply. *^ You 've put your aunt's 
eye out." 

** She might V kept her eye to home," re- 
torted John, sullenly. 

^^ O dear ! O dear ! I 'm sure I shall never see 
again ! " moaned Lucilla. 

** Put up that whip this instant ! " ejaculated 
Mrs. Treffield. ** You '11 put all our eyes out, 
next Do you hear me ? " 

*' Sure, an' he 's cut a clip across my cheek 
already," put in Eliza, 

Meanwhile John clung to the whip, and tried 
to bite Greenleaf, who wrenched it out of his 
hands. Seeing himself overcome, he flew into 
a great rage, and kicked and struck at the 
young man furiously. 

" Take the lines, father, if you please," sa' 
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the latter. " Drive a minute, while I throw 
this boy out of the wagon," in a quiet, deter- 
mined tone. ^^ I wonU have such a fellow 
along." 

John began to scream with xage and fright. 

" It won't hurt you much," observed Green* 
leaf, coolly. " The mud is soft ; I *ll be caie« 
ful not to drop you on any stones." 

Here the squire interfered, and promised 
John that, if he would behave himself, he should 
not be thrown out. 

" Be careful, then," said Greenleaf. " Let 
me see any more such actions and over you go, 
like a juvenile Jonah." 

For the next five minutes, John refrained 
from any violent demonstrations; contenting 
himself with a muttered threat. 

*' I ain't afraid of you. You would n\ 
dare to do that," hooking with his head. " If 
you should," — doggedly, — " I M take out 
my jackknife and cut the horses* throats, 
so 's't you could n't ever get home. I 

W-O-17-LD I " 



IX. 

TmLOSOTBY OF MODESATE BRINEma 

*' Do look, Mai^ret, and see if my eye is n't 
all run out ! " said Lucilla, in a dying voice. 

Mrs. Treffield complied. Uncle Oliver at 
the same time turned his head, and examined 
the injured eye. 

♦♦ Why, no ! " replied Mrs. JcAn. " It looks 
a little red and watery, — that's all. John 
hasn't done so much, after all," — in a tone 
oi vindictive maternal feeling, — "that 's worth 
making a war ahout." 

** I can show you a sight that will cure your 
hurt, I think," observed the squire, slyly. 

" It 's all in her eye," muttered John junior, 
recovering from his angry fit. 

*' I want you to see a match I have picked 
out for you," pursued Oliver. *' There he is, 
on horseback, right before us." 
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Lucilla looked up with interest. Thrown off 
her guard, she at the moment saw as well out 
of one eye as the other. 

But she relapsed into her distressed condition 
directly. The object was not one to cure 
maiden griefs. An odd figure mounted on a tall, 
gaunt, sharp-boned horse, was the only human 
shape in sight ; and he presented so ludicrous 
an appearance that Eliza laughed outright 

" Old Polyglot is drunk again,'^ said Green- 
leaf. '^ I can always tell that, seeing him at any 
distance. When on horseback, he tries to sit 
up with such tremendous dignity, in his long, 
old-fashioned great coat, and battered hat 1 Then 
see how, at regular intervals, he sways to and 
fro, like a man going to sleep, — sometimes 
almost losing his balance, and tumbling ofi^ 
then maintaining a labored perpendicular for as 
much as a minute, or until the bricks he carries 
pull him over again." 

" Take a good look at him. Miss Goldwing,** 
rejoined the squire. ^' That is Jared Camley, 
one of our neighbors. The boys call him — 
not very reverently — Old Polyglot." 

^^ Because he pretends to have travelled all 
over the world, and to speak fifteen different 
languages," added Greenleaf. 
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"He is a widower with five children, very 
much in want of a good mother,*' pursued the 
squire. " Now there 's a chance for you, Miss 
Goldwing." 

At that moment the subject of these observa- 
tions, hearing a wagon behind him, lookea 
around. He was not many yards off; and Lu- 
cilla could distinctly see his bleared eyes, his 
red nose, and dim shirt-collar. 

*' O, what a monster ! " she exclaimed, with 
a slight scream, covering her face. 

Old Polyglot, having regained his balance, 
after a struggle rendered necessary by his rash 
attempt to look around, resumed his rigid per* 
pendicular, drew the rein of his Bucephalus, 
and waited on the road-side for the squire's team 
to come up. 

" This 'ere toeaiher^'* he began, without pre- 
face, speaking in measured and rather difficult 
accents, " re-minds me of some o' them hogs I 
see in Texas. One day I was traveliin' through 
one on 'em with three Spaniards, one half- 
breed, and a couple of Indians^ — we hired the 
Indians to drive our miiles ; and we had to keep 
a pretty sharp look out that the rascals did n't 
steal 'em, — they 're pesky thieves as ever you 
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Bet eyes on, — one on 'em once carried off my 
gun/knapsack, boots, aad eve^ gnua of pi 
vision I had, when I was asleep, — hut as I was 
saying, — 'bout them ^ere hogs " 

^' I presume 1 have heard the stozy," inter- 
rupted the squire. 

" 'T won't do no harm to tell 't ogHn^ any 
way," insisted Old Polyglot, riding so close to 
the wagon that Lucilla declared aAerwards that 
she smelt his breath. ^^ One of my companions 
— I may as well say in the beginning on^t— « 
could speak, 'cording to his account, seven Ian* 
guages ; but I 'd tried him, and found 'at he 
did n't more 'n half know but twa Spanish 
and Indian he talked pretty well, — then there 
were four more, — Dutch was one, — I don't 
remember what the others was, — he could talk 
a little. Come to try him on the seventh, he 
said it was the Sandwich Island language ; and 
had over some words I thought was Blackfeei 
Indian. Any way, they wa' n't Sandwich 
Island^ for I I'amt that 'ere language of the 
natives, and knew it just like Yankee* I was 
seven year on the Sandwich Islands ; got to he 
a chief there, one while ; and the natives sol so 
much by me, that when the British gover'raent 
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sent a ship to* take me off, they stood by me 
like good fellows. Not a red-coat could touch 
tne. Hang the red-coats, I say ! I M desaried 
from a British man'0*'toarj and did n^t mean 
they should lay hands on me again. Seven 
other Yankees desarted at the same time, arter 
we M all sarved together seven year and over. 
But 'bout them 'ere hogs ^^ 

'* Come, come," said the squire, " you are 
talking a little too much for your health, I'm 
afraid." 

^^You think IVe been drinking?" replied 
Jared, reeling over the saddlebow, and instinc- 
tively putting his hand on the fore wheel of the 
wagon to keep from falling. ^' But I ha'n't 
took a drop more 'n my ushU qtLaniiiy, I 
pride my-self on being a modrit drinker, I Ve 
been a modrit drinker ever since you fust 
knaw^d me, Squire Treffield, and mean to con- 
tinue so, as long as I live, — provided I am able 
always to get the necessaries of life." 

" Your moderate drinking is of a progressive 
order, I judge," said Oliver. 

"No, sir, — not 'cording to my calculation," 
resumed Jared, wiping the mud from his hand 
on the horse's mane. " There 's a philosophy 

8 
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in my drink. I take a modrit allowance -—>« 
fixed ration — every day o' my life, — no 
more, no less." 

** Well, I should say that, lately, you have 
been pretty steady in your drams," observed 
he squire. 

" You mean to say, I 'm drunk all the time ? *' 
•jried Polyglot, turning his heavy, boosy eyes 
on the speaker, without manifesting the least 
resentment. " There you 're wrong, neighbor. 
You 're prej-u-diced. You 're alius telling me 
I 'm going down hill, but I '11 leave it to you if, 
long ago as when you fust know'd me, — say 
fifteen year' ago,— I was n't a steady, sober, 
modrit dri-hinker," with a bad hiccough. 

*^ I believe you were « moderate drinker at 
that time, Jared." 

'^ There ! I know'd you 'd be candid, squire* 
And did n't I tell ye then I alius meant to be a 
modrit drinker ? Wal, I 've kep' on just so,— 
and I 've come to the con-elusion 'at whiskey 
does me good. 'Do any man good, take it 
modrit," 

" But you 've altered a little, Jared," insisted 
Oliver. ** When I first knew you, you owned 
the most valuable farm in our section." 
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** Wal, H was a good farm. The old gentle* 
man bought that 'ere farm for me, just Yore he 
died, — told me he 'd give me the deed on 't, 
clear of all encum-brance, if I M settle down, 
ftnd not go roaming over the world any more. 
'Fore that, I M been in every con-samed 
country you can think on under the sun, — had 
Pamt to talk fifteen difierent languages, just 
like Yankee " 

*^ But about the farm, Jared.'^ 

'^Wal, I Acknowledge that 'ere farm has 
slipped away from me somehow, — can't tell 
edzac'ly how, nuther. But 't wa' n't through 
modrit dri-hink— drinking, any way. Strange 
what 's gi'n me the ht^upa to»day ; 'seldom 'f 
ever have 'em : 'used to, oftener 'n I do now. 
Used to think I got 'em I'amin' to talk Arab^ 
which to me was alius a kind of raixtur' o' he* 
cups. I was seven year 'mong the Arabs, — 
et with 'em, slep' with 'em, and married three 
wives, 'cordin' to the Arab fashion." 

Lucilla uttered a scream ; and the squire re* 
proved Old Polyglot for telling such improbable 
stories. 

" Every word on 't true as Go5-pcZ," returned 
the latter, his swimming eyes rolling solemnly 
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in an endeavor' to look steadily at the squire. 
" I 've alius made it a p*int to live up to the 
fashions, wherever I was. In Rome do as the 
Romans do: that's my doctrine. One thing, 
tho% I never could get intew, any way I could 
fix it. That is, eatin* enemy. I was seven jrear^ 
with the Patagonians, — see 'em eat enemy 
every day, when they could ketch such game, 
— but I never could do it, tho' I I'amt their 
language during the time, and the art o' making 
snow-shoes. The snow on the mountains of 
Patagony beats all the sights "" 

** But about your farm, Jared." 

" About that 'ere farm, all I know is 'at onY 
forty acres o' the poorest on 't is left. Squire Tref- 
field. But that did n't come of modrit drinking. 
The truth is I've been onlucky, — you know 
that, squire : been some pesky thing to pay 
ever since I fust took hold o' the consam. I 've 
worked hard, — worked harder, and done more 
'n I ever catdd 'a' done, if it had n't been for 
modrit drink, taking a little good old Monong'hela 
regular every day o' my life. J'w come to 
the con*clusion there 's a good deal in yale,— 
things that m to be wiU be, and we can't help 
it. Now it was fated that 'ere farm should 
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crum-ic — crumble — them pesky he^^upsl — 
crumble away f'm me some way or ^nother,— 
and it did.'^ 

^^ But you used to be a different man, Jared ; 
you used to look better, dress better, provide 
better for your family, and be altogether more 
respectable." 

"P'raps so, — but never see the time I 
was n't a modrit drinker, — hope I never shall.'' 

So saying, Old Polyglot lost bis balance, and 
was so near tumbling headlong fifom his horse, 
that his hat, rolling off with its load of imagi- 
nary bricks, dropped quietly and cosily into Lo- 
cilla's lap. 

" Ah ! get away ! " screamed Miss Gold- 
wing, with as much disgust as if the article had 
been an innocent field snake. " The horrid 
thing! " 

At the same time she brushed it off; and 
falling in the mud, the inexorable wheel passed 
over it, and ruined its beauty for ever. 

Jared stopped his horse, and lookii^ around, 
with his elbow resting by way of prop on the 
animal's neck, began to make use of certain 
rough expressions, not to be found in any 
orthodox dir^tionary of his fifteen languages. 

8* 
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*^ Remember, Jared, things that is to be wiB 
be,'' cried Greenleaf ; " so don't swear." 

^' A man ain't alius ekil to his philosophy, ^ 
s'pose you know that," replied Polyglot, recov- 
* ering his good humor. ^^ 'Tain't the fust time 
I 've had that 'ere hat blow off in a strong 
lotfid, — but I don't think it ever got run over 
in the mud afore. I guess it's considerable 
aHled^ but bein' the on'y hat I own under the 
sun, I shall have to presarve it, if I kin." 

Had it not been for the poor old man's white 
hairs, which straggled in drunken confusioii 
over his brow and cheeks, even the kind-hearted 
Oliver must have laughed at him. But the 
spectacle was too pitiful to be legitimately ludi* 
crous. 

Getting slowly and carefully from the saddle, 
Jared reached the ground in safety ; but stoop* 
ing to gather up his crushed and half-buried 
hat, he fell upon his hands and knees in the 
mud. Fortunately, his Bucephalus was too well 
trained to witness such exhibitions, to stir from 
the spot ; and looking back from the top of the 
next hill, ten minutes later, the squire saw his 
neighbor still occupied in the discouraging 
ercise of climbing the sharp-boned horse. 
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Meanwhile the stage-coach reached Burr- 
clifi*; and Tom Skidmore, reining up his four 
horses at the gate of Squire Treffield^s house, 
jumped down from his dignified seat. 

The first sight of her uncle^s residence struck 
Julia favorably. Since leaving the village, 
where the cars stopped, she had seen nothing so 
neat and attractive. There was a taste dis- 
played about the well-trimmed hedge-fence that 
lined the road, the spacious yard, the gravelled 
walk, and the whole exterior of the sober brown 
cottage, such as she had little expected to dis- 
cover in that country solitude. 

Then the locality was one to please the dull- 
est eye. The yard sloped gently to the road; 
the house stood on a fine elevation, three large 
elms, one by each gable, and one in the rear, — 
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natural lightning-rods, as the squire called 
them, — protecting it with their generous arras 
outstretched over the roof ; a few choice fruit- 
trees were planted at intervals, in front ; on the 
lefl a garden, and heyond that a spreading 
orchard. 

On the right — that is to say, on the north 
side of the house — the road, descending at a 
rapid grade, and in a winding course, passed 
around the foot of an abrupt and craggy blufil 
Julia had already enjoyed a glimpse of the 
valley that opened below from the stage-coach 
window ; and now she raised her eyes with no 
little interest to the wild sides of the precipice 
that overhung the road. In summer, the scene 
would have possessed greater attractions ; bat 
it never appeared more startling and grand than 
when the trees were dark and naked, and the 
hills desolate and bare. 

Julia was not insensible to the charms of nat« 
urol scenery. The Cliff took her eye, as she 
stepped from the stage*coach ; and whilst wait* 
ing for Mr. Skidmore to lift Minnie out, she 
seemed quite unconscious that she was at the 
door of warm-hearted relatives, whose joyful 
arms were open to receive her. 
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She was startled from her posture of indifier- 
ence by a cheerful, ringing voice. 

" Is this my cousin Julia ? " 

The young lady turned, and saw a girl of 
about her own age, a radiant creature, who had 
ran down the path to meet her. 

" Yes, I am Julia," she replied. 

There was no emotion in her tones ; and she 
put out her hand coldly. But her impulsive 
cousin could not understand such manners. 
She sprang to her neck, hugged her and kissed 
her in the solid country fashion. 

" O, I am so glad you have come ! " she 
cried. " I am your cousin Olive. We will be 
so happy while you are here ! How is your 
mother, — and how is little Minnie that father 
wrote about ? " 

*' Well," replied Julia, briefly. " Minnie is 
here." 

Her- distant manner and tone of indifference 
were thoroughly disagreeable ; but Olive — fond 
and enthusiastic creature — was not to be 
checked by any coldness. 

As she caught up Minnie and hugged her, 
the sight made Mr. Skidmore's eyes sparkle. 
Julia he " did n't care a fig for," — as he lifter- 
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wards expressed himself ; but " that Olive " 
was enough to make any «(ian's heart ** bile 
right over.^' It was not the first time he had ob- 
served her with interest ; but he declared she had 
never looked so " mighty pooty " before. No 
wonder that he glanced eagerly over the trunkB 
he was taking down from behind, and that his 
lips showed a tendency to smack in sympathy, 
when little Minnie put up her sweet mouth to 
kiss her lovmg cousin ! 

Olive took the new-comers to the house, and 
Tom Skid more brought in the trunks. 

" How d'e do, ma^am ? " said he civilly to 
Mrs. Treffield, who was welcoming her nieces 
in the piazza. '^ Shall I carry up these trunks 
anywheres for you ? " 

Now Tom was known to be a stiff, indepen- 
dent fellow, fully conscious of the honor and 
responsibility pertaining to the place of stage- 
driver ; and to volunteer his services in " carry- 
ing up " trunks, was a movement entirely with- 
out precedent in his known history. 

Mrs. Treffield — a mild, benevolent creature, 
never very shrewd — felt her heart warm 
towards Tom in an instant. 

" No, sir," said she, kindly ; " you need n\ 
trouble yourself. Leave them here." 
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" Folks all well ? " asked Tom, leaning over 
the trunks. 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Treffield. " They are 
quite well. Since Charlie had the measles, we 
have been remarkably free from sickness." 

Meanwhile the stmngers had gone in with 
Olive. Still Tom could not somehow go im- 
mediately about his business. At first he 
coughed violently ; then he whipped the mud 
from his jaunty boots, which 'he wore outside 
Jiis trousers ; and finally, seeing the mischievous 
face of a grinning youngster making observa- 
tions from behind the door, he snapped his fin- 
gers at him familiarly, and asked him if ho 
wanted to ride. 

" Yes, sir ; if ma '11 let me," replied Frank, 
considerably flurried by the great and unex« 
pected honor extended to him by Mr. Skidmore. 
« May I, ma ? " 

"Yes, — go along. But don't ride farther 
than the bridge, and be sure, and come right 
back. I 'm afraid it is going to rain." 

Such extraordinary good fortune threw Frank 
into a fever of excitement. He could scarcely 
wait for the cold kiss which " Cousin Minnie " 
wanted to give him, but ran eagerly in search 
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of his hat. This wais the first occasion on 
which the dignified Tom Skidmore, the envied 
and admired hero of all hoys on his route, bad 
condescended to favor any. one in the vicinity 
of BurrclifT with an honorahle seat by his side; 
and Frank felt the importance of his position 
accordingly. 

While Mr. Skidmore was waiting for the boy, 
Olive ran out to speak to her mother. Tom 
looked at her with great eyes, as if he had real- 
ly had no object in waiting, except to get 
another such glimpse of her beaming face. 

At that moment Frank rushed to his mother^s 
side in a great panic, half crying, and canying 
an old cap in his hands, which he flung indig* 
nantly upon the floor. 

*^ I canU find my hat ! *' burst forth from his 
trembling little heart 

"Why don't you wear your cap ?*' asked 
his mother. 

" 'T is n't good enough. I 'm going to ride 
on the driver's seat,'' exclaimed Frank, in 
deep trouble. ^ O dear I help me find my hat, 
or he 'II go oflT and leave me I Will jroo, 
Olive ? " 

" He will wait for you a moment, I 'm sure," 
•aid Olive, encouragingly. 
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" You may say that, Miss Treffield " replied 
Tom, coloring visibly through the deep brown 
of his tanned cheeks. " Dre'ful muddy, ^~ 
horses want to rest 'fore going down the big 
hill,*' he added, with some embarrassment. 

Olive was so stupid as not to observe the fine 
attitude in which he threw himself for her espe- 
cial benefit ; but hastened to help Frank out of 
his difiiculty. Having succeeded in finding the 
lost hat, she sent the boy away with a gentle 
caution to be more careful of his personal prop- 
erty in future ; pacified Charlie, who was cry- 
ing to go and ride too ; and quietly called off 
Mary, a wild little German girl living in the 
family, who stood staring at the new-comers, as 
if she had never seen such a wonderful sight 
before. 
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" grandmother's room." 

The stage rolled on towards the valley be- 
yond the Cliff, Frank sitting up proud and 
straight at Tom's lefl hand, and holding that 
long-lashed, wonderful whip, which so many 
aspiring boys would have given all their pop- 
guns but to have taken in their hands. 

By this time Mrs. Treffield had got her 
nieces ensconced in ^' Grandmother's room,'* 
— the head-quarters of family comfort in that 
comfortable house. Olive had taken their 
^^ things," kissed Julia again, and hugged Min- 
nie a dozen times, expressing her happiness and 
affection by every look and word and gesture. 

Grandmother's room was one of the cheer> 
fullest places you ever saw. Every thing in 
it^emed designed for solid, genial comfort 
There was nothing elegant, nothing showy, in 
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any part : but the great, homely fireplace, in 
which there was a bright blaze for that dreary 
March day ; the shining shovel and tongs ; the 
good-natured andirons, looking like an aged 
married couple that had grown old and benev- 
olent together ; the generous work-bag, hang- 
ing on the jamb where the old lady could reach 
it with her right hand, as she sat in her accus- 
tomed easy-chair ; the big family cradle on her 
left, which she could give a gentle rock when- 
ever the baby stirred in its warm nest ; the 
mantel-piece, a sort of family museum, with its 
queer old treasures of a past age, — quaint 
boxes, tall and gaunt brass candlesticks, anti- 
quated urns, and shells in which the children 
could still hear the " sea roar " when " grand- 
ma " held them to their ears, although they had 
been long enough out of salt water to have for- 
gotten the moaning of the ocean, one would 
think, years and years ago ; the high and cor- 
pulent bed that filled the back side of the room ; 
the side-table, with its well-worn Bible, hymn- 
book, and Pilgrim's Progress ; the dim portraits 
of a couple young and good-looking half a cen- 
tury ago, smiling upon each other from opposite 
walls, out of their faded old-fashioned frames ; 
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the ancient chairs, with calico cushions of do- 
mestic make ; — every thing seemed in perfect 
keeping with the character of an ideal grand- 
mother. 

Old Ruth sat knitting in her comer when 
Julia and her sister were announced. Without 
rising, — only putting up her spectacles, and 
laying her work on the cradle, — she had 
given them an affecting welcome. Tears ran 
down her aged cheeks as she gazed on the deli- 
cate faces of those young girls. 

^' I canU realize it,'' she said, resuming her 
knitting, as if in self-defence. ^^ Poor John's 
children, — and I never see 'em before I 
Twenty year' ago, I wouldn't have believed 
such a thing could be ; no, nor ten year' ago. 
John Treffield has a grown-up daughter, and I 
see her for the first time in my six-and-eigh- 
tieth year ! My son's children strangers to my 
old age ! Well I well I well ! don't complam, 
granny ! You 've enough to thank the Lord 
for without finding fault with one hard dispensa- 
tion." 

This scene was a very disagreeable one to 
Julia ; and Minnie looked at the old lady with 
an expression of wonder and pity. 
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So many year' as I Ve ben going to Bos- 
ton, to see my grandchildren, and haye never 
ben to this day ! " reaching over to the work- 
bag for her handkerchief. " It 's ben the one 
great trouble of my life. I 've borne up as well 
as I could, but it 's a hard, hard thing." 

Having wiped her eyes, she rubbed the mist 
but of her spectacles, replaced them, and put 
the handkerchief once more into the bag. 

" Well, well, granny I you must take the 
bitter with the sweet, in this world," she went 
on, — "and littlie enough bitter with a good 
deal of sweet you have to be thankful for. 
Think of that, granny," she added, more cheer- 
fully. 

Again she gazed at the children till tears once 
more coursed down her furrowed cheeks. 

*K!Jorae, come, granny ! " she reproved her- 
self, " you ai'e getting quite childish; Wipe 
up again, granny," • — reaching over to the bag, 
, — " and put on a pleasant face. Why, what a 
.blessing it is that I am permitted to see my 
grandchildren at all ! It 's any thing but a 
matter to cry about, I 'm sure, unless I cry for 
joy." 

She kept on crying, but it was evident that 
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she did now cry for joy. At that moment the 
hahy awoke, and she rocked it instinctively, 
while she continued, — 

*•*• Poor John ! I shall he glad to see him, toa 
He never encouraged my going to Boston,— 
hut that was natural, I suppose ; for I never was 
a piece of haggage to be proud on, — no, gran* 
ny, you never was that, and never will be, you 
know. I should have gone on, tho\ in spite of 
every thing, if Oliver had n't said, — No, not 
this year, — put it off a little while. So I kept 
putting it off, and putting it off. And the old 
man was ag'in' me, too, when I talked on 't. He 
has felt a little grain hard towards John to this 
day. There he 's wrong ; and he '11 say it 's 
wrong, when he comes to see the darling chil* 
dren. I can forgive John every thbg for their 
sakes, — - if his sins ag'in' his poor old parents 
numbered seventy times seven, I 'd forgive him 
every one. Come and kiss your gran'ma again, 
dear one I " 

Old Ruth's face was beginning to look quite 
sunny ; but Minnie did not yet know what to 
think of her. She shrank back, and Olive was 
obliged to lead her up. 

^^ Fie I don't be afraid of gran'ma," said the 
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old lady. *' But it 's no wonder you are," — 
her voice breaking again, — ^^ no wonder, no 
wonder^ There, there I grandma won't cry 
on your face any more. Let me wipe off the 
tears. So you came in the stage ? and your 
papa is behind ? Olive,'' she continued, with the 
same look of anxious expectation she had worn 
during the greater part of the day, " see if the 
wagon is in sight. Poor John ! poor John ! I 
wonder if I shall know him." 

" I '11 see 1 1 '11 see ! " cried wild Mary, in her 
i^arp voice, darting into the pantry, the window 
of which, being on the south side of the house, 
commanded a view of the road. 

" But you forget, grandmother," said Olive, 
taking up the baby, which was beginning to 
make a fuss at being left in the cradle : ^' Julia 
says Uncle John is not coming to-day, — not 
till next week." 

^* Did she say so ? " asked old Ruth, with a 
disappointed look. ** Not till next week ? Well, 
well, granny ! don't be impatient Better late 
than never, you know. Poor, dear John I I 
shall be glad to see him, when he does come." 

Meanwhile Mary, with wonderful dexterity, had 
tbruBt her head through a broken pane of glass 
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in the pantry window, and withdrawn it, — after 
stretching Jher neck out to look up the road, — 
without so much as grazing her ears. 

" No ; they ain't in sight," she cried, dart- 
ing into the room again as wildly as she had 
darted out. " But I can almost see 'em coming 
down the hill." 

Julia's risible muscles were moved at this. 
She had never seen so odd a creature as Maiy ; 
and she had already been tempted to laugh at 
her more than once ; but it took these blunder- 
ing words, and the queer face with which they 
were uttered, fully to arouse the young lady 
from her apathy. 

« That will do," said Mrs. Treffield, with her 
gentle smile. *' Now go and light the kitchen 
fire, and put on the tea-kettle. We will have 
tea as soon as we can. Do you hear ? " she 
added, as Mary stood staring with a half-idi- 
otic look of ^wonder at Miss Julia. 

" Yes 'm," cried Mary, turning around twice, 
without knowing what she was about. ^^ 9iaU 
I fill the fire, or light the tea-kettle first." 

She was so accustomed to talk backwards, on 
occasions of excitement, that nobody minded l»er 
blunder except little Charlie, who burst into a 
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shout of laughter, and Julia, who almost 8u£S>- 
cated with merriment. 

^^ She *s gomg to light the tea-kettle,*' articu* 
lated the urchin, tumbling out of his chair in ao 
apoplexy of mirth. 

As he lay kicking and choking with delight^ 
Olive picked him up, shook him out, and seated 
him again in his chair. 

^^ Come, sit up and be a litde man,** said she, 
too much amused to speak gravely. "DonH 
be found in such a shape again.** 

" She 'd better fill die fire first, Jsay ! *' gasped 
Charlie, going off in another fit, and rolling on 
the floor. 

At this the sober Minnie began to laugh, 
Mrs. Treffield did something more than smile, 
and grandmother shook in her chair. No one, 
it seemed, could witness the " feats of the 
laughing prodigy ** as Olive called her brother's 
performances, without catching the endemic. 
He was so fat, he shook so like a jelly, and ap* 
peared to enjoy the exercise so heartily, that 
few scenes, I imagine, would prove more re- 
freshing to a melancholy man. Even the baby 
at play upon the floor began to crow, as if she 
too thought it capital sport. 
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" Why, what have I done ? " cried Mary, 
with a ludicrous expression of amazement. 

She never knew when she had made a blun* 
der ; and now, conscious that she was the sub- 
ject of ridicule, but ignorant in what manner, 
she presented a picture scarcely less laughable 
than Charlie. 

" You 've done nothing very much out of the 
way,'' said Mrs. Treffield, sobering. " So put 
on the tea-kettle without any more delay. Don't 
stare at people so, Mary." 

Mary giggled nervously, looked very red, and, 
after turning around twice more in a confused 
manner, comprehended at last the nature of her 
errand in all its bearings, and darted out of the 
room. 

As Charlie was laughing still, as if he would 
never recover from the fit, Olive made haste 
to carry him into an adjoining room, where he 
could come out of it at his leisure. 

" That child takes after his grandfather, — I 
see it more and more, every day of my life," 
said the old lady wiping the moisture from un- 
der her spectacles. ^' He used to be a master 
hand for fun, — the heartiest laugher I ever 
heerd, when any sport was going on. But his 
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merry days are over," she added, in a changed 
voice. " It 's two year' or more since I Ve 
known him fill the house with his roar. He 's 
going fast, going fast, — just like you, granny. 
But never mind," — with a happy smile, — " it 's 
all for the hest. It 's night now, hut there 's 
to he a glorious morning for us soon. Sooner 
the better, granny, — think o' that." 



XII. 

OLD OEOSGE. 

GsANDMOTHEB was Still Speaking, when the 
door opened, and there was the sound of a 
heavy cane on the threshold. Leaning upon 
that cane appeared the feehle figure of a bent 
old man, with dim eyes, a deep-seamed, pallid 
face, and long, thin hair as white as snow. 

Oliye placed a chair for him by the hearth, 
and took his hat and cane. With short and dif- 
ficult steps, he approached the fire, and wanned 
his withered hands in the blaze. 

" Old Joyful ! " cried the grandmother, rais- 
ing her voice, — for her husband was very deaf, 
— " do you hear ? " 

" Hey ? what ? " said George, turning 
quickly, — " did — you — speak ? " 

Bending over, he hollowed his hand behind 
his ear to listen. 
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«« Where have you been all this time ? '^ she 
asked. ^' What have you been doing all this 
time ? ^' in a louder tone. 

" Do — you — want to — know — how many 
cows — we — milk — now ? " articulated Old 
George, in the difficult accents of one whose 
organs have grown sluggish and stiff. 

Grandmother repeated her question close to 
bis ear. 

*'*' Poor old Joyful ! '* she added with feel* 
ing, as if to herself, ^' he wonU hear at all soon. 
He Ul be deaf as an adder, if he keeps on 
long. What the Lord spares me for, I don^t 
know. I donH desarve no marcy ; but my 
eyesight and hearing holds out wonderful, 
while his ainU of much account, anyhow. Say^ 
old Joyful ! did you hear thai 7 '* 

" Ye — yes. You — don't — talk — so — 
loud — as you— used to,'' said Old George. 
" Your — voice is — failing on ye — I see, old 
Hopeful. What have I been — doing ? I 
— been — looking to things, a — little. To — 
see 'at — matters don't all go — to loose — ends, 
BLOW Oliver is away. Yes, your — voice is a 
&iling on ye, old Hopeful. Well, it 's what 
we 've all — got — to come to, if we — live — 

10 
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long — enough. But *t ain't as tho' — theie — 
was n't a better — world — for us, when — we 
've done — with this — one ; you — know that, 
old Hopeful." 

"You mustn't try to do so much," shouted 
the grandmother. " You wear yourself out'* 

" Of — course — it does," replied Old Greorge, 
without the most distant idea of what she had 
said. "I — foretold it would — rain, 'arly this 
morning. I — come — in, just in time — to 
keep from getting — wet" 

" Deaf as a post ! " exclaimed Old Ruth. 
" Tell him who is here, Olive. I can't make 
him hear nary word I say." 

Olive put her mouth to Old George's ear, and 
spoke very loud. He could hear her clear 
tones much better than he could his wife's 
broken voice. 

" Hey ? John's children ? where ? " he asked 
with agitation. "Did you — say — John^s— 
children ? " 

Olive took Minnie in her arms, and knelt 
down by the old man's side. 

"Is this — John's?" he asked, in a feeUe 
voice. "I — I — I can't see you — very — wellt 
chUd. But is it r'alv John's ? " 
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Olive assured him that it was even so ; and 
bending forward, he laid his shaking hand on 
Minnie^s fair young head. 

" God — bless — you, child ! " he continued, 
tremulously, — "God — bless — you — here and 
hereafter. May you never forget your — father, 
as your — father — has forgotten his." 

So saying, he put his withered palms together, 
bowed his face over them, and wept quite child- 
ishly. Olive took Minnie away ; and when he 
had raised his whitened head again, she asked 
Julia softly if she would be introduced. 

Julians better feelings had been awakened. 
She could not but pity the grief of that sad old 
man. Accepting Olive's hand, she went for- 
ward, and kneeled with her by the grandfather's 
chair. 

" Hey ? another ? " he murmured,* when 
Olive told him whom she had brought. " You 
don't mean 'at— this — grown-up gal is John's 
— too?" 

" Yes, grandpa," replied Olive. " This is 
my cousin Julia." 

"I — I — wish — I could see you — better," 
he faltered. " Your — room — is very — dark, 
old Hopeful. I — I — John's oldest darter, is 
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it ? " With a light, childish laugh, accompanied 
by tears. " Thank God — I — I have seen you, 

— my — my child. I ought to be ready — to 
die now. Eh — so it is John's — darter — is 
it ? '* 

During this scene Old Ruth had continued to 
knit with intense application, tears running down 
her cheeks all the time. 

*' Say, Hopeful," continued her husband, 
extending his palsied hand, to call her attention, 
" have you seen 'em ? These — are — John's 

— children, — he ! he ! Did you know — it ? ** 
" Of course I did. And what did I tell you, 

old Joyful ? " she cried, bringing her handker- 
chief again into service. ** Did n't I say you M 
be glad to see John's children, — and John 
too?" 

" Hey ? John ? what about John ? " 

« Tell him," added Old Ruth. 

Olive repeated the substance of what she 
said in her grandfather's ear, over which he 
used his hand again, like a tunnel to take in 
sound. 

" Glad to see — John ? " he articulated. ** I 

— I — I don't know why I — should be. John 
has forgot his — father — in his old age — he 
Has, — the ungrateful — boy." 
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** Hush, George ! " exclaimed the old lady, 
laying her thin hand on his arm. ^' That ainU 
Christian. Forgive your enemy, — bless them 
that curse you ; how much more, then, your 
own son I " 

^^ Hey ? did you speak ? ^^ said the old man, 
starting. 

^^ It 's no use," murmured Ruth, with a sad 
motion of her head ; ^^ he ^s deaf as the tong9 
to every thing I say. Take off his wet boots, 
Olive, and bring his old shoes. Have 'em 
warmed afore he puts 'em on.'' 

" John's children I John's children ! " re- 
peated Old George, shaking like a dry branch 
in the winds of March, as he bent over the 
hearth, — " John's children — and one a grown- 
up gal ! " 

" And tell Mary to bring in some wood,'* 
continued Old Ruth. ^' We must have a rous- 
ing fire for John and the rest of 'em." 

^^ You forget that Uncle John is not coming 
until next week," said Olive, gently. 

" Not till next week ? Did you say so ? So 
you did ! Beats all how my memory 's failing 
on me." 

The old lady dropped her industrious hands 

10* 
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Upon her lap, holding the knitting-work in a 
thoughtful posture, — her eyes reading page 
after page of the past in the glowing brands of 
the hearth. She did not stir until Old George 
spoke up again, laying his hand on Olivers head 
as she warmed his shoes by the fire. 

" Say, child ! was that — all — true ? Hey ? 
Did I — see — John's children? Hey? is it 
true ? *' 

*' Bless his old heart ! '' said Ruth, much af- 
fected. " His memory is wus 'n mine, a great 
sight What I 'm spared for, when he 's afflicted, 
I canH consaive. I donU desarve no marcy, — 
and the Lord don't do nothing, 'seems to me, 
but shower marcies on my sinful dd head. 
That 's right, Mary ; put on the wood. We '11 
have a rousing fire ag'in John and the rest on 
'em get here. Poor John ! I shall be glad to 
see him, for all hb faults. Make up a rousing 
fire, Mary." 



XIII. 

** It 's lainiDg like suds ! '* cried Mary, pla- 
cing the wood on the andirons. ^^ It 's coming 
into the wooden-house m pailfuls.^' 

Mary meant the wood-house. Although she 
had lived long enough where English was 
spoken to get the accent, — her organs heing 
young and pliable, — there were still many 
things she always called by wrong names. The 
wood-house was the wooden-house, in her dia- 
lect ; she made mouse mouses in the plural, and 
house, hice^ and committed hundreds of similar 
blunders daily. Her temperament was too ex- 
citable, and her motions too quick and nervous, 
for her to make much improvement in these 
matters, however diligent might be her efforts. 

" Why did n't you shut the wood-houso 
door ? " asked the old lady. 
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" 'Cos', — I never thinked of it ! " exclaimed 
Mary, clapping her hands together, and opening 
her staring hlack eyes. 

Presently she hegan to laugh immoderately. 

" 'So funny I should n't 'a' thinked to shut 
the wooden-house door," she giggled, — " and 
the rain was streakin' it in there so like sixty." 

" There, Mary ! " said Olive, " you have 
broken your promise. You told me the other 
day, that if I would give you those cracked tea* 
cups, you would not use such words as like sixty 
any more." 

" Like Sam Hill I " ejaculated Mary, speak* 
ing involuntarily, under nervous excitement. 
" There I " — clapping her hand to her mouth, 
— ^' I did n't mean to say that. I only thinked 
of it and it spoke itself right out — like sixty ! 
Why — there 't is again ! " 

She held both hands over her mouth with a 
frightened air, while Olive, lookmg at her as 
gravely as she could, — Julia shaking with 
laughter at the time, — warned her to be more 
careful. 

" Like Sam Hill ! — I mean," spluttered 
Mary, " like sixty ! — No I I mean^ I 'm 
tonished at myself — like — like every thing ! 



r% 
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• **That beats all the creatures I ever see,*' 
said Old Ruth, pleasantly. " She don't 'pear to 
have DO more control over her tongue than a 
kitten over a saw-mill." 

" I can't help it," replied Maiy, with a bash- 
ful grin. " The words come right out 'fore I 
can think to stop 'em." 

So saying, she stepped back. Now Old 
Creorge, who had just got comfortably settled in 
his comer opposite grandmother, having re- 
moved his boots, was roasting his feet prepara- 
tory to putting on the house-shoes Olive had 
brought ; and the girl set her sharp heel direct* 
ly upon his corns. 

He groaned out with pain ; and Mary, whirl- 
ing about wildly, stumbled over a stool. Get- 
ting up, she rushed involuntarily into grand- 
mother's arms, — probably because, for safety, 
she should have rushed in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

** There ! " cried Old Ruth, who never lost 
her temper except when she saw the old man 
abused, " take that " — cuffing her — " for your 
carelessness ; and that, and that ! " 

" I — I — I — stop, old Hopeful f " said her 
husband, nursing his toe; "don't whip — her. 
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It was an — ac-cident. She 'most — killed me, 
but never — mind. I — I forgive her." 

"Now ain't you ashamed of yourself?** 
aslted the old lady. 

" Yes 'm," replied Mary, promptly, feeling 
of her ears. " But I could n't help it" 

" Help it ? yes you could," rejoined Old Ruth, 
softening. " I did n't mean to hurt you much, 
— but you should be more careful. Now go 
and shut the wood-house door." 

Mary disappeared. At the same time Olive 
conducted her cousins to a room, where they 
could prepare for supper. Mrs. Treffield all 
this time was at work in the kitchen ; so that 
now the aged couple were lef^ alone, except 
that the baby was playing on the floor. 

There was a solemn silence, — George and 
Ruth gazing at the fire, as if their minds were 
occupied with the same thoughts. 

"Not till next week," murmured the dd 
woman at length. "Poor John! he was the 
baby, and I always sot most by him. Well, I 
'vc heerd say the more you indulge your clul* 
dren, the more ungrateful they are. You're 
found it so this time, granny ; but don't com* 
plain. No, granny; don't think you know 
better than God does, what 's for the best" 
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Them folks will — get — wet," suddenly 
spoke up the old man. " Pity they could n't 'a* 
got here — afore it hegan — to rain. Did some 
one — say — John — ain't coming till — next 
week .? " 

Old Ruth responded with a motion of her 
head, hopeless of making herself heard. 

" There ! somebody has come," she exclaimed. 
'* I heerd the gate- slam. I guess it 's them. I 
wonder if I shall like John's wife ? Well, well, 
granny ! you must like her, you know. So set 
your heart to rest on that matter. Of course 
you must like her, granny." 

She strained her ears to listen. Presently 
the door was opened very softly, and Frank's 
face appeared. After looking all around the 
room, he glided in, closing the door noiselessly 
behind him. 

'* Why, Frankie ! where have you been to 
get so wet ? " asked his grandmother, with a 
face expressive of amazement. " What have 
you been doing ? " 

" Don't tell ma," replied Frank, crouching 
by the hearth. " You won't, vnll you ? " in a 
low, coaxing tone. 

" You are soaked through ! " exclaimed the 
old lady. " How could you get so wet ? " 
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Frank gave his grandmother a mysterious 
sign, pointing silently at Charlie, who was look* 
ing in at the door to see who had come. 

" Go away, Charlie dear," said the old lady, 
— " that 's a good boy." 

The effect of this speech was to awaken 
Charlie's curiosity, and bring him straightway 
into the room. 

" Did you hear, Charlie ? Now don't be a 
naughty Charlie,'' pursued his grandmother. 
" Run right out now." 

" What 's the matter with Frank ? " inquired 
the boy, beginning to laugh. " 0, I know I 
you got ketched in the rain ! Grood enough for 
you, — you might 'ave let me ride too." 

He marched directly towards the door, laugh- 
ing so that he could with difficulty walk. 

" Now don't you go to telling ma," said 
Frank, imperiously. " If you do, you sha'n't 
have another one of my but'nuts to crack." 

'^ You said I might have half, when I helped 
you pick 'em up." 

*^ Well, I did n't think you was going to tell 
ma of every thing. Come, Charlie, you won't, 
will you ? " 

" I don't care for the but'nuts," said Charlie. 
«* I 'd like to know what ma '11 say, when she 
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sees you,^' — laughing at the anticipated sport. 
« You '11 get a licking, I '11 bet." 

*^ Don't let him go and tell, gran'ma," pleaded 
Frank. 

The old lady coaxed and threatened, but all 
in vain. The merry-hearted boy went off with 
a face boding mischief : not that he would real- 
ly have enjoyed witnessing the infliction of 
pain on his brother, but he wanted to see 
some sort of excitement going forward. Butter^ 
nuts were no temptation. 

" Ma won't like it, I know," whispered Frank. 
** But you '11 take my part, won't you, gran'ma ? '* 

'* That 's a pretty question, when you know 
you don't mind me half the time when I tell 
you to do any thing you don't like," said the 
old lady, pretending to be very serious. 

" Yes, I do, gran'ma. Come, now, you will 
take my part, won't you ? " insisted Frank. ** I 
did n't think it was going to rain. She told me 
not to ride farther than the bridge ; but Tom 
Skidmore wanted me to " 

** You naughty boy ! " exclaimed the old lady. 
** You desarve a good whipping. Here ! stand 
round so that you will get dry," she added 
kindly. " What did you get so wet for ? " 

11 
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At that moment Mrs. Treffield came in, and 
saw the delinquent steaming by the fire. Al- 
though the dark and rainy March night was 
closing in, the bright blaze was sufficient to ex- 
pose him, as he slunk away by his grandmotber^s 
chair. 

Mrs. TreflSeld was one of the mildest crea- 
tures in the world. She was perhaps too mild ; 
for, not possessing much decision of character, 
her family government was very imperfect. 
But she did not like to have the children dis- 
obey her ; and she usually punished them light- 
ly, as a mere formality, for such offences. 

This she always did, however, at the moment 
With her to delay chastisement was to pardon 
unconditionally. Frank knew his mother^s fail- 
ing, and put his trust in grandmother, to effect a 
reprieve. 

" You forgot what I told you, did n't you, 
sir ? " said Mrs. Treffield, taking from the 
mantel-piece the switch Old Ruth kept by 
her to frighten the children with, when they 
would not mind, — although she never used it 
except when they plagued Old George. 

" Don't, — don't, ma ! " pleaded Frank, putting 
up his elbow ; while little Charlie giggled, peep- 
ing in at the door. 
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I '11 give you something to quicken your 
memory," said his mother. "Hold out your 
hand." 

Frank nudged the old lady significantly ; but 
she delayed interfering until the last moment, 
in order, I suppose, to give importance to her 
mission. 

" Come, come, Elizabeth," she said at last, 
putting her arm around the culprit, " he 's sorry 
for his fault. He won't do so again, I 'm sure. 
Tom Skidmore is more to blame than he is. 
He carried him beyond the bridge, when I *m 
sartain the poor boy would have got off if he 
could." 

Mrs. Treffield was ready to hear any excuse ; 
and as Frank began to cry, and charge Tom 
Skidmore with tempting him beyond his 
strength, she hesitated, and finally put up the 
switch. 

" But you '11 not get off so well next time," 
said she, in a warning tone, as she leA the 
room. "Now go and change your clothes, 
before you catch cold." 

" I got off first-rate, did n't I .? " cried the 
boy, brightening, the moment the door was 
shut. " I knew if I cried, and you said three 
Yvords, gran'ma, she would n't touch me.' 
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XIV. 

THB CATASTROPHE. 

" Hey ? old Hopeful ? " said the grandfather, 
starting up from a light slumber into which he 
had fallen during the enactment of the fore- 
going scene, — '^ did you say the folks had 
come ? " 

*' No, I wish they had," cried the old lady. 
"I'm beginning to be consamed about *eiD» 
TTiey followed behind the stage, did n't they ? ** 
to Julia, who had reappeared, with Olive and 
Minnie. 

Julia did not know. But she herself was 
beginning to feel anxious. Night had fallen 
rapidly ; the out-door dark was thickening fast ; 
and the rain poured in torrents. 

" They will get so wet ! " exclaimed Olive, 
in a regretful tone. " Haik ! what was that ? *' 

" A wagon," said Frank, who had preferred 
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remaining by the fire, to changing his clothes in 
a cold room. " It 's them, I '11 bet." 

*' Yes ! " cried Olive, whose face was already 
at the window, — "I see a team coming through 
the big gate. It must be they, — altho' I can't 
see distinctly." 

" There 's umbrellas enough, I should think," 
added Frank, with his cheek against the pane. 
^' And I see something white, — a dress, 'looks 
like." 

The wagon came up to the back door, and 
Olive ran to meet the new-comers. Julia, on 
the contrary, waited for them to come and meet 
her. She probably knew it could be no pleas- 
ant spectacle to witness the disembarkment of 
her mother and aunt, after such a drenching as 
they must have had. 

The scene partook largely of the ludicrous. 
But it was a sober reality to the unhappy wo- 
men. Bespattered with mud and wet to the 
skin, they stepped out on the horse-block, by 
the light of the lantern Mrs. Treffield held in 
the door. 

" O dear ! I shall never forget this dreadful 
night," complained Miss Goldwing, standmg 
tinder the umbrella Oliver held. 

11 • 
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^^ It has been a tough one, I confess/* replied 
the squire, cheerily. " But accidents will bap> 
pen to the most careful of us. The only way 
is to make the best of them.*' 

^^ Well, we have got here, and lived thiou|^ 
it so far,'' said Mrs. John Treffield, in doleful 
accents. ^^ I would rather die than pass through 
another such scene." 

^' O, no ! these things go to make up aa 
agreeable variety,'' answered the fanner. 
'* Well, the worst is over now." 

^^ My knees are sopping wet," cried Jolm 
junior, peevishly. 

Meanwhile Oliver had got his friends into the 
kitchen. ^ 

*' I 'm sure my pink satin is ruined," said 
Lucilla, removing the handkerchiefs from ber 
bonnet ^' And these bandboxes," — Green- 
leaf was bringing them in, — "they are c«> 
tainly wet through." 

But Greenleaf had preserved them, be af- 
firmed, by keeping them under the seats. 

The squire took the first opportunity to intit^ 
duce his wife and Olive. But their relatkuos 
were too much occupied by their own unspeak- 
able troubles to be even civil. This did not 
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check the kindly feelings of Elizabeth and her 
daughter, however. With ready hands and 
sympathetic hearts, they hastened to make the 
visitors c(»nfortable. They could overlook such 
coldness at any time ; on so wet an occasion, 
especially. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Treffield had caused a fire 
to be built in the parlor. That apartment, with 
the spare bed-room adjoining, was now warm 
and pleasant, and thither she conducted her 
guests. The squire and Greenleaf carried in 
their baggage ; and the family then left them 
to change their clothes, and prepare for supper. 

'^ You '11 have a good deal to bear, Eliza- 
beth," said Oliver to his wife, aside. " John's 
folks are not used to our ways ; and they will 
not be very well contented at first Whatever 
Aey may say or do, we must have charity." 

^^ I am glad to see them, and shall try to 
treat them well," replied Mrs. Treffield, in her 
xnild way. ^^ But I Ve had my forebodmgs. 
They won't be obliged to stop in the same 
house with us long though, I suppose ? " 

" No, I shall have the other house ready for 
them in a few days. We have only to put 
in the furniture. I am glad now I had the 
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rooms done over last fall. It will be just the 
thing for John's family." 

Having kissed Olive, and Frank, and Char- 
lie, and even wild Mary, who was as glad to 
see him as any one, the squire went into grand- 
mother's room, to see the old people. They 
. were well pleased at his return ; and, Julia hav- 
ing withdrawn with Minnie to the parlor, they 
asked him endless questions about his brother 
John. The old lady was the principal question- 
er, and the principal hearer, too, for Oliver had 
to speak too loud, when he tried to make his 
father understand. 

" What on 'arth made you so late, this stormy 
night ? " asked Old Ruth, at length. 

" An accident," replied Oliver. " We should 
have got home in good season, if we had nH 
lost a wheel off the wagon." 

" Lost a wheel off! Marcy on us ! How did 
that happen ? " 

^' It 's more than I know, mother. The linch- 
pin had been taken out, else it was not put in 
when the wagon was greased last" 

*'*' My goodness 1 " exclaimed the astonished 
old lady, ^^I wonder you was n't all killed* 
And none on ye had your necks broken ? 



w 
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" No, — nor was any body much hurt" 

" Whatfl^rovidential escape ! " 

*' Yes, mother ; all things considered, we 
were quite fortunate," said the squire, drying 
himself by the fire. *' Our friends were more 
frightened than hurt^ and the scene was less 
dangerous than disagreeable. Greenleaf was 
driving slow, when we came down. The flut- 
tering and screaming you may imagine, mother. 
Miss Goldwing jumped out into the mud, where 
it was ankle-deep, — lost off both her shoes, 
and got her dress well plastered, I can tell you. 
Had she sat still, no damage would have been 
done ; but she ran for the fence as fast as she 
could, — if floundering in the mud could be 
called running, — and would have kept on till 
this time, I presume, if the rails had not stopped 
her." 

" What under the sun did she run for ? " 
cried grandmother. 

" For the same reason that men have some- 
times, in case of a fire-alarm, thrown looking- 
glasses and crockery out of the windows, and 
carried feather-beds carefully down stairs," re- 
plied Oliver, with a keen relish of the humor- 
ous. *' But luckily we were just this side of Mr. 
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Carswell's ; and having convinced Miss Gold- 
wing that her life was no longer in peril, I pre- 
vailed upon her to go there and dry her feet 
We then got off John's wife, the girl, and the little 
boy, and sent them af\er Miss Goldwing, with 
that lady's shoes which we had fished out of the 
mud. All this time you would have thought we 
were shipwrecked on one of the Cannibal 
Islands, by the moans and lamentations of our 
passengers. 

" But we can't blame them much. They are 
not used to double-wagons, and wheels coming 
off in the mud. Then Mr. Carswell's house 
was a forbidding place to seek shelter in. The 
kitchen looked worse than ever to-day, — and it 
is bad enough at any time. There were hens 
in the house, and pigs in the entry. Then all 
the dirty, ragged children of the Carswell breed 
crowded around the strangers, — like genuine 
savages around any other shipwrecked' party. 
But the Carswells ore honest, generous people, 
notwithstanding the little lack of neatness and 
order observable in the domestic circle. They 
warmed our wretched passengers, and loaned 
Lucilla a pair of dry stockings, — besides ofier^ 
bg to get supper for them. This last kindness, 
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of course, they refused ; although Mrs. Cars« 
well quite insisted on their eating some black 
doughnuts, which she brought out in a huge 
tin pan. 

" Meanwhile we procured help, brought rails 
from the fence, raised the axle, and put on the 
wheel. This is what delayed us ; we should 
have been home before the rain set in, had it 
not been for the catastrophe. It ^s the first 
time any such thing ever occurred to me ; and 
the circumstance of our genteel friends being 
with us made it peculiarly disagreeable. 

"The Carswells offered to keep us over 
night. But none of us desired such an arrange- 
ment, I presume. Miss Goldwing declared that 
she would have come on, had she been obliged to 
walk ; and John^s wife said she would as soon 
have consented to sleep in a stable. 

" Well, the kind heavens opened soon after 
we again set out, and washed off our mud. 
Umbrellas were not of much consequence. 
Then how dark it was ! No wonder our friends 
are not in very good spirits." 

" How could the linchpin have lost out ? " 
asked Mrs. Treffield. 

" I am inclined to think it was taken out, — 
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nobody knows when. The wheels run remaik- 
ably true, and the wagon may have gone a 
week without the linchpin." 

" Old Polyglot had that 'ere wagon last,'' 
spoke up grandmother. *^ I warrant he greased 
it when he was high, and forgot the linchpin.*' 

*^ I should not wonder. But Jared came up 
when we were putting the wheel on, and he de- 
clared that, though he greased the wagon, be 
remembered particularly about putting in the 
linchpins. He always sees to such things him- 
self, he said ; and he could take his oath to the 
circumstance of putting in that linchpin, espe- 
cially. He spoke about it to his boy Bob at the 
time ; and Bob would remember it too." 

^* I should think that was trymg to prore too 
much," said the old lady. 

'' So I told him," replied the squire, laughing. 
^^ But he declared that he and Bob would both 
swear to it, if necessary ; and I suppose they 
would." 
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XV. 

MISS GOLDWING^S GRAPHIC ACCOUNT. 

On the foUowlDg day Lucilla addressed a 
letter to a friend in Boston. For several rea- 
sons, a few passages from her correspondence 
may be of interest to the reader. 

First, her account of certain scenes will bo 
found to vary slightly from Oliver's. The critic 
will also observe the tendency of her romantic 
mind to portray the most common afikirs of life 
in glowing colors. 

Miss Gold wing, I should perhaps state, 
wrote to Mrs. Radway, one of her most genteel 
and esteemed acquaintaaces. It could not be 
expected that she should give to one so fastidi- 
ous a literal narrative of every vulgar occur- 
rence. With this fact in view, we can excuse 
any little exaggerations. 

" I hope and trust " — wrote Lucilla — *' that 

12 
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my dear, dear Mrs. R. will pardon her sincere 
and devoted admirer for leaving Boston so ab- 
ruptly, without confiding her intentions to one 
so deeply enshriiied in the warmest aflections 
of her heart. I owe you a thousand, thousand 
apologies, ma chkre anpie. But when you leara 
all the circumstances attending our strange and 
romantic departure, you will, I am sure, — fori 
flatter myself that I can read your noble and 
generous heart, — grant me the pardon which is 
necessary to my honheur. 

" Brother John's fanlily had long been anti- 
cipating the plaisir of spending a half-year 
amid the attractions of lovely nature, at a dis* 
tance from all excitements of the beau monde^ 

— taking me with them, of course, for you 
know how they all dote on poor humble me ! 
I could have wished that they had decided to 
set out a little later in the season, and that our 
departure had not been quite so brusque^ — as 
it must have seemed to you ; but circumstances 

— concerning which there is a great deal of 
romance and mystery, I assure you, although 
you may have heard false and slanderous re* 
ports as to their true character — overruled my 
inclinations, and waAed me from tho sweet 
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boudoirs of enjoyment that enticed my too will- 
ing footsteps, in Boston. We 'flew away like a 
nest of fairies, throwing a thousand imaginary 
baisers back to all our endeared companions 
left behind, — of whom my adored Mrs. R. is 
to me the alphy and omegy^ as our enchanting 
Mr. Dascott would say. 

^^ Our journey was crowded with the most 
charmant and romantic incidents. I wish time 
and space would permit me to portray^ them on 
paper for your entertainment. But this cannot 
be ; and I must content myself with a mere out- 
line of our adventures. 

^^ The cars brought us safely to the dSpot^ 
where we found Mr. Oliver Treffield's carriage 
in waiting to convey us to his hospitable man- 
sion. En passant^ I hope you have imbibed no 
Jausses idles ^ or prejudices, concerning our ec- 
centric host. He is an original parfait^ as the 
French say ; in his manners, he is des plus fin* 
gulier ; and I could not endure him at first, — 
pas du tout. But I find that his extreme wealth 
and a lordly contempt for the world have given 
him the manikres extraordinaires which may 
have struck you as unfavorably as they did me, 
before I learned to read his royal nature. 
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^* Eh^ hien^ having got comfortably seated in 
Mr. Oliver's elegant carriage, we found our* 
selves transported through one of the most de- 
lightful pays you can imagine. True, the road 
was a little broken andfangeux in places, but fue 
voulez-vou8 7 In the month of March we oflen 
find even the rues (how much softer is the 
French word than our harsh English streets I) 
of Boston excessively sales. 

'^ We should have had a perfectly delightful 
journey, in every particular, had it not been for 
a frightful catastrophe. Yet even this served only 
to add the wildness of romance to scenes that 
might possibly have become ennuyant. Would 
you believe it, as we were rolling leisurely and 
majestically along, there was a sudden crash, 
and down we came, sans cirimonie. Our lives 
were saved par miracle. One of the carriage 
wheels had become dStachi in some incompre« 
hensible manner ; and it is a wonder no bones 
were broken, to say nothing of a destruction of 
human life. Par honheurj we had a careful 
coachman^ who reined up his steeds^ and in less 
time than it takes me to write it, we were all — 
myself first of any, for you know how I always 
manage to find friends wherever 1 go, who. 
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very follement^ I am sure, give me their first 
attentions, — we were all, I say, safely landed 
on terra firma,'''* 

" Whilst the carriage was repairing, we 
sought shelter in the hospitahle mansion of a 
country gentleman named Carswell. His fam- 
ily were empressie in their solicitation for our 
welfare and comfort, and such were the marks 
of amitU that we received at their hands, that I 
shall carry the rememhrance of yesterday's mis- 
hap in my warm heart for ever. 

" At length notts faisions notre dipart^ as the 
French say ; and once more on the road, I en- 
joyed one of the most suhlime spectacles I ever 
witnessed. It was a storm I Through the car- 
riage windows we could see the black clouds, 
the gloomy forests, the far-extending plains, and 
the majestic mountain-tops. As evening had 
now spread her heavy mantle over all nature, I 
could not help repeating with our sweet By- 
ron, — 

* And this is in the night, — most glorioas night ! 
Thoa wert not made for slnmher ; let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 
A portion of the tempest and of thee.' 

But I am afraid I weary you, ma chkre ami 

12* 
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So I will mercifully reserve for another occa- 
sion a full description of Mr. Oliver^s magnifi- 
cent rural residence, the delightful creatures that 
compose his family, — especially a venerable 
couple, whom I am beginning to dote upon, 
and the delicious children. I shall also regale 
you with some choice morceaux of news con- 
cerning your humble amie and a gentleman of 
property named Camley, whom my friends have 
selected to make a match for pauvre moi I I 
laugh at them, and tell them I shall never ac- 
cept his offer, since the individual in questicm 
is un peu hlasi^ and a widower. So adieu^ until 
my next." 

But Miss Goldwing's " next '* was never writ- 
ten. Mrs. Radway treated her letter with silent 
contempt She had probably been prejudiced 
by the slanderous reports to which Lucilla al- 
luded* 
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It was on Saturday evening of the second 
week following that Mr. John Treffield was ex- 
pected to arrive at Burrcliff. 

In the mean time his brother had prepared a 
dwelling for his reception. This was a plain, 
but respectable house, belonging to a small farm 
adjoining his own, which he had purchased the 
previous season, and put in order for any ten- 
ant that fortune might bring. 

This house was situated on the opposite side 
of the road, about a quarter of a mile above the 
squire^s. It possessed the advantages of a neat 
yard, a garden, and an orchard. The interior 
had been newly modelled, on principles of taste 
and convenience, and Oliver had constructed a 
neat board fence by the road. There were tali 
poplars in front, and a patriarchal vine — whic 
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gave promise of much lovely and grateful shade 
when summer should approach — outstretched 
ltd thousand clinging fingers over the windows 
and door. 

Mrs. John and her family had as yet scarce* 
ly felt sufficient courage to take a look at their 
future residence. Only Julia, accompanied by 
her affectionate and ardent cousin Olive, had 
visited the interior. She really thought it would 
not be a very bad place of abode, aAer all, and 
somewhat cheered the heavy hearts of her 
mother and aunt by her report 

The house was prepared, as I said, and 
the family waited only for Mr. John's arrival to 
move into it at once. But coming at the time 
he did, the delay of still another day was ren- 
dered necessary ; and intense as had been the 
sufferings of Mrs. John and her sister, ^' cooped 
up *' — as they expressed it — in three ^* miser- 
able crowded rooms " which they occupied, (to 
the prejudice of Charlie and Frank, who were 
compelled in consequence to sleep on the floor,) ^ 
they saw no way of escaping from their con- 
finement before Monday. 

John had been anxiously expected. His own 
family had wished for him, on account of the 
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moving, — and perhaps his brother's family had 
for a similar reason desired his presence at 
Burrcliff. For the extra lodgers had not brought 
any extra happiness beneath the roof. Oliver 
had been able to discover no harmony in num- 
bers. The fastidiousness of Miss Goldwing, 
the fretfulness and imperiousness of disposition 
which Mrs. John took no pains to conceal, and 
the sanguine temperament of Master John, who 
manifested dangerous inclinations to destroy 
books and toys, quarrel with his cousins, and 
shoot at grandmother's cap-border with his 
cross-gun, rendered the proposed change high- 
ly desirable. Only Julia was at all tolerable, 
if we except little Minnie, who had already won 
all hearts to herself. 

There were two, however, who looked for 
John TrefReld with unselfisli desires. Old 
George and his wife thought and dreamed of 
scarcely any thing but their son's arrival. Every 
afternoon the old lady exercised wild Mary in 
the rather perilous feat of dodging her head out 
and in through the broken pane of the pantry 
window, to see if the stage was coming ; and 
twenty times a day the old man would start up 
from his reveries, and exclaim, — 
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" Hey ? what ? Did you say — John — had 
come ? " 

When it was pleasant, Old George would sit 
tender the piazza, with his expectant face turned 
up the road, sometimes walking down the path, 
to look out for the stage. This he did in the 
morning as well as afternoon ; for every event 
and circumstance of time seemed blended and 
lost in the one great idea, that John was com- 
ing to Burrcliff, and that he was coming in the 
stage, from that direction. 

It was a warm and pleasant afternoon. All 
that day there had been sunshine on the Cliff. 
The fine weather seemed prophetic of a happy 
reunion of that " dear boy John,^' as his nx>tlier 
still called him, and his aged parents. 

But the air grew a little chill towards night, 
and Old Ruth declared that her husband must 
come into the house. 

" You '11 get your death's cold," she cried, 
putting her face out at the door. '' Nothing so 
bad as the night air for old people's bones." 

** Hey ? what ? " replied Old George, bead- 
ing forward on his cane, and hollowing his hand 
behind his ear. ^^ Did you say the stage would 
be — 'arly — to-night ? " 
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" Come in ! " shouted his wife, beckoning 
earnestly with her right hand, while with her 
left she held up her apron, which contained her 
knitting-work, spectacles, and hymn-book, witli 
a handful of nuts Frank had been cracking for 
her worn and scattering teeth, — *' Come in I " 

" Beats all — how your — voice is a failing 
on ye," said Old George. *' You want me to 
— come in ? Don'^t you be so anxious about 
me. I'm old — enough, — I should say, to 
know what 's — good for me. I have n't felt 
so well for — ten — year' or more." 

The old lady was about to shut the door, 
when a loud outcry attracted her attention. . 
She heard two or three young voices raised to 
a high key ; and one of them, she was sure, 
was her dear Frank's, She ran out on the 
piazza with the agility of a girl, and there, by 
the side of the house, she beheld the cause of 
the disturbance. 

There was a small heap of children, of which 
the most prominent figure was wild Mary. 
She was beating somebody beneath her with all 
her might, and that somebody was beating some- 
body else still lower in the heap. Nearby 
stood Minnie, crying with distress and fear, 
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while Charlie lay on the grass, almost shaken 
to pieces with laughter, and screaming spasmod- 
ically with delight. 

" What 's this ? you little torments, what 's 
this ? " cried the old lady. 

^^ Oh ! oh ! '^ came from the bottom of the 
heap. 

It was Frank's voice, sounding faint and 
smothered, as if it might be somewhere away 
down in the well. 

In an instant the old lady ran to the rescue. 
A few sharp "cuffs" brought wild Mary to 
her feet. The second object to be removed 
turned out to be Master John, who was commit- 
ting a furious assault on .the person of Master 
Frank. Him the old lady drew up by the ear. 

** A-e-ow ! " yelled Master John, turning 
upon her revengefully, — " let go-o-o I E-o- 
ow!'' 

" I '11 1'am ye to be beatmg that boy," cried 
the old lady, sharply. 

" He 's broke my nose I " bellowed Frank, 
scrambling to his feet, with his face covered 
with dirt and blood. 

*^ I was trybg to get him off," put in wild 
Mary, nervously. " I don't see what I 'd done 
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to be striked for. I thought he would kill 
Frank if I did n't." 

" What begun it ? " asked the old lady, lead- 
ing her favorite up the steps. 

^' Jack wanted my cap for a mark to shoot 
at," blubbered Frank, wiping his face with his 
sleeve. " He wants all my things. He has 
broke my wagon, and my top, and the knife 
Tom Skid more give me night 'fore last, — and 
I won't stand it. 'Cos I would n't let him have 
my cap, he was going to kill me." 

" I seen him," cried the excited Mary, " I 
seen him ! He took his arrow and shot a cross- 
gun at him first, then he real hard with his foot 
Frank kicked. 'Cos he wanted his mark for a 
cap. I seen him do it." 

Charlie continued to scream with mirth, and 
roll about convulsed and kicking on the ground, 
while Minnie stood by and cried. Presently 
Olive appeared and took Frank away, to wash 
his face, Mrs. Treffield hastened to pick up 
Charlie out of the dirt, and Mrs. John swept 
across the piazza, to demand what was the 
trouble with her amiable son. 

" That old thing 's been pulling my ears and 
pounding me," muttered young John. 

13 
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«' My dear," mildly replied Old Ruth, wbon 
disposition was so kind that she could never in* 
flict pain on even the worst children without 
feeling sorry for them as soon as it was all over, 
'' you know I did not pound you. I took hold 
of your ear, because you wa^ hurting poor 
Frank. That was all." 

^^ I wi^ it to be understood that I choose to 
manage my own family," said Mrs. John Tre^ 
field, haughtily, with flashing eyes. 

" I only wish you would," answered the old 
lady, with a benevolent smile. 

^' Come here, John," added the boy^s mother 

" I won't," growled John, sullenly. 

" John, my son " 

*^ Go along into the house. 'Guess I got a 
right to ^oot at a mark." 

The boy gathered up his cross-gun, put on 
his cap, and looked along the ground for his 
arrow. 

*' Eliza," said Mrs. John, in a low tone, ^* do 
see to that child. It is your business to take 
care of him, and keep him out of the dirt.*' 

Throughout this scene the old lady had con* 
tinued to hold up her apron with her leA hand, 
without spilling either knitting-work, spectacles^ 
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or nuts. But suddenly, when it was all over 
with, and she was going in, down went the 
whole, and rattled on the piazza floor. 

" It 's the stage f " she exclaimed, with a 
start, '^ and John is in it this time, I know.^' 

Old George was already at the gate. He had 
goite down the path with uncommon activity, 
stepping quick and long, as in his younger days. 
He seemed to act from instinct, for certainly 
his blunted ears and failing eyes could not have 
been expected to note the approach of the 
stage so long before it reached the gate. 

Tom Skidmore, having cast a furtive glance 
at the house, — in search of Olivers rosy face, 
no doubt, -«- jumped down from his seat. He 
threw open the door of the coach ; there was a 
movement inside, and out stepped Mr. John. 

He looked quite bewildered at first. He had 
almst forgotten, until that moment, that an aged 
father and mother would be awaiting his arrival 
with anxious hearts. 

"Hey — my son — my son John," — fal- 
tered Old George, dropping his staff, and* extend- 
ing his palsied hands, — ** don't you know your 
— old father ? " 

*• Why, how do you do, father ? " cried John, 
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aiFecting a cordial manner he could not feel. 
" How well you are looking ! " — with a feeble 
attempt at gayety. " Strong and hearty yet, — 
strong and hearty yet, I see." 

^' John Treffield," said the old man, weeping 
like a child, « this day I — I— little thought I 
should ' — live to see. You have not been — a — 
a son to me, John; but Grod — bless — you, 
God bless you — nevertheless. I 'm thankful — 
I have seen the light of this day. Now I am 
ready — to take my — departur'. I 've nothing 
more to do — on 'arth." 

" Don't talk so," replied John, putting a smil- 
ing face on the matter, although his heart was 
full of heavy misgivings. ^^ You are looking 
quite strong and hearty. You Ve a good many 
years to live yet, I hope." 

*' Hey ? what 'say ? " 

The old man put his hand to his ear, and 
John repeated his words in a louder tone. 

" No, no ! — thank God ! " exclaimed his 
father. " No, John. I 'm done with the cares 
and grfefs of this world. There, there ! " stoop- 
ing painfully to pick up his cane, *^ don't mind 
— me, John. Give your old — mother — a — 
a — chance at ye. She 's waiting her turn." 
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The old lady was more active in her expres* 
sion of joy. She laughed, she clasped John^s 
neck, she kissed him, she wept upon his hoaom. 
But it was some time before she could speak^ 
or utter any articulate sounds, so deeply was 
she moved. 

With one arm John steadied the old man's 
tottering steps, supporting his mother on the 
other side, as he walked up the door-yard path. 
The hymn-book, the spectacles, the nuts, and 
the knitting-work still lay on the piazza floor, 
as the old lady had dropped them on seeing the 
stage ; and standing near them, little Minnie 
stretched out her tender arms to embrace her 
father. 

Lticilla and her sister had withdrawn to the 
parlor, which had been given up to John's fam- 
ily, to wait for him there. Meanwhile Olive 
showed the way into grandmother's room, where 
her uncle could dispose of his burdens ; and Julia, 
being present, introduced her aunt and coucon. 
As for John junior, he manifested his pleasure 
on seeing his father, by marching sulkily into 
the room, and punching him with an arrow from 
behind. 

'' O John ! I wish I could talk," said Ruth, 

13 ♦ 
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weeping profusely, and using her handkerckef. 
** But I can't I am all running over with grat- 
itude. Blessed be Grod for this day ! " 

John made as affectionate a reply as he 
could, and studied to look filial. At the same 
time, Mrs. Oliver reproved wild Mary for staring 
at the stranger. 

^^ You are holding your mouth open,*' said 
she, ^' as if you would swallow a roomful of 
company." 

^' Dear me ! so I am ! " exclaimed Maiy, 
quite astonished at herself. '* What makes 
me .' I did n't know I was ! " — talking with 
nervous rapidity. '^ I '11 have to have a mouth 
sewed on my cloth, I guess." 

** That will do," replied Elizabeth, smiling. 
*^ Now go and call Mr. Trefiield as soon as 
you can." 

^* Call Mr. Treffield as fast as you can go 
soon 1 " rattled from Mary's mouth, who in- 
tended simply to say that she would go. ** Yes, 
♦m." 

Instead of passing out by the door, she darted 
into the fire-place. Recoiling from that, she 
plunged into Mr. John Treffield's waistcoat, with 
a force which gave an unnatural emphasis to 
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something he was saying about his '^ Bohos- 
ton hohome/' At the third attempt, she flew 
out at the door, like a cat in a fit. 

John now asked for his wife, and was told she 
was in the parlor. As he turned to go out, Old 
Gkorge, who had sat gazing at him with deep 
satisfaction since he came in, spoke up, — 

" Hey ? John ? where are you going ? DonH 
— leave me, John, — don't leave me so soon." 

Olive explained to her grandfather that his 
son was not going away ; and with a contented 
look, he waved his hand, to show that he would 
for a minute suffer him out of his sight. 

The old man sank into a reverie, from which 
he presently started up, exclaiming, — 

" Hey ? grandmother ? Is it all — true ? Has 
John come home ? Did I see him, — our own 
boy, John ? Hey ? " 

" Yes, old Joyful ! " cried Ruth, full of gush- 
ing emotions. " God bless him, he has come 
at last. He has altered, John has ; he han't 
got no more of the handsome red cheeks he 
used to wear ; he looks care-worn and old ; but 
I should 'a' know'd him in Spc^, — the Lord 
be praised for that ! I should 'a' knowM him 
anywheres, the dear boy ! " 
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" Hey ? did you say he had — come to — to 
cheer our old age ? Did you say that ? ^* asked 
Old George. " Will he stay till it's ail — over 
with as — here on 'arth ? Hey, grandmother ? " 

" Don't you a^ too much of Providence," 
shouted the old lady. ^^ John 's come, and that 
's happiness enough for me ; it 's more 'n I de- 
sarve, any way. Don't you go to expecting 
too much, old Joyful. If you do, you '11 be dis- 
appointed, sartin as this world. Teli him, 
Olive. He don't hear nary word I say." • 

^^ How your voice is a &iling on ye ! " nid 
Old George, with a sad shake of the head. 
" What is it — she — says ? " — turning to Olive. 

In a little while the squire made his appe■^ 
ance, and John came into grandmother's room 
to see him. The> greeting of the brothers was 
cordial ; the old people looking on with chikl* 
like pleasure. 

" That 's like what-^ brothers— should be," 
observed Old George, gleefully. " Hey, old 
Hopeful ? don't you — say so ? " 

Mrs. John had accompanied her husband to 
grandmother's room, and, giving him hardly 
sufficient time to express his gratitude to Oliver 
for what he had done, she urged his return to 
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the parlor. As they went out, they saw Charlie 
and the baby sitting in the comer by the door, 
with their hands, faces, and bosoms covered 
with crumbs of bread-and-butter. To get rid 
'Of them at a time of so much excitement, Mrs. 
Tx^flield had given them a luncheon, and they 
had taken this quiet way of enjoying her 
bounty. 

John, who was spleeny, and never liked 
children very well, was more annoyed at the 
sight than his wife, who was accustomed to such 
scenes. As they entered the parlor, Oliver fol- 
lowing behind, but not so near, it was supposed, 
as to hear what was overheard, John asked in a 
low tone, — 

"Is this the way his model children are 
bred ? " 

** This is the way they are sometimes bread- 
and-buttered," cried Oliver, with a hearty laugh. 

John was confounded. He pretended to be 
amused at the joke, but found it imposisible to 
conceal his mortification. 

« 

" You know — I would n't speak of your 
children in that way, meaning any harm ; but 
— " he began, apologetically. 

** If you would, let it go so ; if you would 
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not, there is still no need of my knowing it,*^ 
interrupted Oliver, with imperturbahle good 
liumor. ^^None of your apologies with me, 
brother John. Think I 'm offended? Bless 
you, John, I wish all the poor children in the 
world could be bred — and bread-and-buttered 
— in the same way." 



XVII. 



THE SABBATH UOBNING. 

The following morning was calm and jlear. 
The bright, warm sun poured a soft flood of 
golden light on the pleasant slopes of BurrcliflT; 
and the breeze that kissed the budding trees 
was balmy as the breath of May. 

The day was so still, that, standing in the 
door of Mr. Treffield's house, you could hear 
the far*oir murmur of the stream that flowed 
through the valley beyond the Cliff. From 
farm-yards on every side, — now near and 
clear, now distant and faint, — the cheery crow 
of many a chanticleer rang out on the crystal 
air. 

The mills on the valley stream were still ; 
no rumble of wheels was heard upon the roads, 
nor sound of woodman^s axe in all the groves. 
But the peaceful bleat of Socks on the sunny 
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hills, the lowing of cows in the yard, and the 
voices of the milkers driving them away, 
blended with the music of the morning. 

Oliver was up early, as usual. From the 
summit of the Cliff, he had seen the sunrise 
paint all the eastern sky with fire, and, pouring 
its golden splendor through fiaming rifts of 
cloud, tint with rosy hues the mists that stole 
up from the valley. There he had made his 
early prayer, with his heart full of the wondrous 
beauty of the universe outspread around, and 
his soul running over with thanks to the Infinite 
Author of all. 

Happy almost to tears, and with a spiritual 
light in his countenance, like that which illu- 
mined Moses's face coming out of the sacred 
mountain, he went down from his morning de- 
votions. His brother John, haggard and spirit- 
less, he saw standing near the house, gloomily, 
with folded arms. 

"Well, how do you like Buncliff?" asked 
Oliver. 

" Well, — very well," replied John, starting. 
" It is as attractive as any country place. But 
it has not the advantages of a town.^* 

" Brother John," cried the other, with beam- 
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ing light and love in his manly face, "your 
soul is not yet in harmony with Nature. When 
it is, you will learn that one hour such as I have 
enjoyed this morning on yonder heights, is 
worth more than days of pleasure in an arti- 
ficial life. I have had music, I have had elo- 
quence, I have had poetry and painting ; yea, 
the Holy Spirit has touched me with its blessed 
wings." 

" You appear to think," said John, " there 
can be no true religion beyond the shadow of 
woods and the babble of brooks." 

" I believe," his brother answered, " there 
may be the highest exercise of the spiritual 
faculties in the darkness of dungeon walls." 

" Why not then within city walls ? " 

" So there may be. But what I mean is this. 
Engaged in worldly occupations, we ai*e apt to 
forget God. We learn to live wholly in ex- 
ternal things ; and you know that the waters of 
peace are deep within the soul. How few can 
leave their outward cares, and drop the plum- 
met of calm thought into their own breast ! It 
is the same with us in the country, in a great 
measure, as with you in town. But what I con- 
tend is, that the great heart of Nature offers a 

14 
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oeftain cure far this disease of the sc al. Not 
viewing her superficially, hut penetrating to the 
harmonious laws hy which her frame is moved, 
-«• acquainting yourself with Deity through his 
works^ and allowing your soul to expand with 
love and adoration for every newly discovered 
wonder, — this is the sure way to get rid of all 
heart-humings, all discontent^ and all unhappi« 
ness whatsoever." 

Conversing in this strain, Oliver led his 
brother into the orchard. There they walked 
until the time for breakfast, when they returned 
to the house and sat down at table together. 

Old George wished to sit opposite his long« 
lost son, where he could look at him continual- 
ly. He said little; he scarcely tasted food; 
but with deep satisfaction kept his eyes fixed 
upon that altered face. It was affecting to see 
such calm, deep love in one so old and broken ; 
and John could not but feel his heart touched 
with filial emotion. 

It was diflferent with the old lady. She had 
^ found her tongue," she said, and meant to 
use it. She was talkative and cheerful ; and it 
was amusing to hear her relate anecdotes of 
John^s boyhood, and tell what a promising lad 
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be was. It was not so amusing to John him* 
self, however, nor to his high-spirited lady. 

** Where 's Greenleaf ? " inquired Elizabeth. 

** He has gone over to Mr. Polyglot Cam- 
ley's," replied Oliver. 

** After something Jared has borrowed, I war- 
want," spoke up grandmother. " That man is 
always borrowing something and never bring- 
ing it back. The trait runs in the family. 
They 're all so, from the oldest to the youngest ; 
and so was Mrs. Camley, to the day of her 
death. Now it 's a pan of flour, then again it *s 
a pound or so of pork, by 'n' by it 's saleratus, 
or a spoonful of tea, or the flat-irons, or what 
not." 

*' It was not so bad a few years ago," said 
Elizabeth, who always desired to overlook her 
neighbors' faults. '* The Camleys were quite 
respectable before the old man took to drink so 
hard." 

*'He prides himself on being a moderate 
drinker, to this day," observed Oliver. 

" Well, perhaps he thinks he is. But he don't 
provide for his family as he used to ; and they 
are obliged to borrow. For my part, I pity 
them, and though it is a great annoyance, I 
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can't help letting them have those little things 
they need." 

" My sorrows ! " cried the shrill voice of 
wild Mary, who had heen studying her Sunday- 
school lesson in the comer, " there 's Ann, 
after something, now ! She 's coming throu^ 
the tin-pail with a gate on her arm." 

" Why canH that girl learn to talk straight ? " 
said Elizabeth. " What shall we do to you, 
Mary ? " 

*^ DonU know. I guess I shall have to top 
stalking altogether." 

'^ I would advise you to do so for the present, 
and attend to your book," Remarked the squire, 
good-humoredly. 

" Oh ! " suddenly screamed Charlie, who had 
been permitted to come to the first table, with 
Master John, on promise of good behavior. 

" What is the matter ? " asked his mother. 
" Just now you were laughing so that I was 
afraid I would have to send you away from the 
table. You change your tune suddenly." 

" John pinched my leg 'most oJBT! " whined 
Charlie. 

" I only just touched him," affirmed Master 
John, boldly. «« He makes a fuss if I look at 
him." 
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" I don't think there 's room for these hoys 
at the table," said Oliver, quietly. " You may 
take them away, Eliza. Not a word, Charlie ! '^ 

The squire's will was law in his family. Al- 
though he very rarely punished a child, it was 
well understood that what he said he meant. 
Kind and tender as he was of his '^ babies," no 
tears or complaints on their part could move 
him, when once his just decisicm was pro- 
nounced. The consequence was, his word or 
look was always sufficient to enforce obedience ; 
while his wife's spasmodic attempts at discipline 
generally resulted in a complete failure. 

Now Charlie had been permitted to come to 
the first table, to be company for John, whose dis- 
position could ill brook the indignity oi waiting. 
But Charlie went away, smothering his sobs at 
the injustice done him ; while John maintained 
his position, and began to kick the table-leg with 
an air of sullen defiance. 

" Take him into the other room," said (Miver, 
mildly : and the boy was taken into the other 
loom accordingly. 

Mrs. John looked on with flashing eyes. But 

Oliver did not mind her in the least. Turning 

to the pale, dispirited, ill-dressed girl who had 

. 14* 
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slunk into the room with a shame-faced look at 
sight of the company, he asked, — 

" What do you want this morning, Ann ? " 

" A little milk, if you please," — in a fee- 
ble, sickly tone. 

*' Milk ? " cried the squire, surprised. 

" Yes, sir, if you please," replied the giri, 
hanging her head, and shrinking behind wild 
Mary's chair. '* Father sold the cow yester- 
day ; and he wants to know if you can let us 
have a pint every day, for a week or so." 

There was such an air of conscious degrada- 
tion about the child, and she looked so blue and 
unhappy that glorious Sabbath morning, that a 
harder heart than the squire's could not have 
refused the milk. 

'^ Thank you, sir," said she, in the same 
meek tone of voice. " We will pay you when 



we can." 



" There 's a moderate drinker's child," ob- 
served Oliver, when she had slunk out of the 
room. *^ She is one of five. There are two 
older than herself, and two younger ; and they 
all carry evidence in their faces and on their 
backs of being children of a moderate drinker. 
That is to say, a moderate drinker of twenty- 
five or thirty years' standing." 



\ 
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John Treffield colored slightly, but make no 
reply. He knew that Oliver more than sue* 
pected him of being a moderate drinker, — 
one of recent date however ; and perhaps he 
thought any observation on the subject from hia 
lips would only create disagreeable feelings. 

Presently Greenleaf came in, rosy, and in 
high spirits. 

" I \e made a discovery, father," he said* 
" I 've found that linchpin." 

"Ah? where?" 

" In Old Polyglot's bam, of course. When 
I was looking for the head-stall he borrowed 
yesterday, I found the identical linchpin care- 
fully laid up on a beam. 

" ' Old Polyglot,' said I, ' are you still sure you 
put that linchpin in the wheel ? ' 

" * I can swear to it,' said he, * Never was 
so sartin of any thing in my life. Bob '11 say 
so, won't you, Bob ? ' 

" Of course Bob would. Then I showed the 
linchpin. The old man was considerably taken 
aback, but he still insisted on his old statement. 
He was as ready to ' swear to 't ' as ever," con- 
tinued Greenleaf, who delighted to mimic the 
old man. 
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" ' Well,* said I, * how do you explain the 
mystery ? ' 

" ' That 's more 'a I know. But I remem* 
ber distinctly putting in that 'ere linchpin, — 
80 does Bob. How it got out is the mystery. 
Now I '11 tell ye what : I 'm beginning to 
, b'lieve there 's something in them 'ere spirit- 
Tappings I 've heerd so much about I 're 
knowM stranger things than this to happen, that 
could nh be explained on no human principles. 
When I was in Paraguay^ where I lived seoen 
year — ' " 

" That will do, Greenleaf," interrupted the 
squire. " You can tell us the rest some other 
time. I hope you had a chance to speak to 
Jared about bringing home borrowed head* 
stalls as early as Saturday night in future, so 
that one will not be obliged to go ^fler them 
Sunday morning." 

^^ He declared that he had spoken to Bob 
about returning our headstall half a dozen 
times,'' replied Greenleaf ; " although Bob says 
he never knew it had been borrowed.*' 

After breakfast, which Oliver and his wife did 
all in their power to render pleasant, notwith* 
standing the cold and disdainful looks of Mn^ 
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John and her maiden sister ; and when Eliza, 
the hired man, and the children had heen pro- 
vided for ; the squire invited all who chose, to 
come into " grandmother's room," and listen 
to the reading of a few passages in the New 
Testament. 

Nearly every one present accepted the invi- 
tation. Mrs. John and Lucilla — and also Mr. 
John, it may be — complied with the custom 
from a sense of duty; being faithful believ- 
ers in the forms of religion. Julia, who liked 
to hear her uncle comment on what he read, 
and found the family worship rather pleasant 
than otherwise, went in with Olive. Eliza, on 
the contrary, could not be prevailed upon to 
countenance the service, being Catholic ; and 
young John, who had not yet recovered from his 
sulks, chose to amuse himself with his cross- 
gun behind the house. 

The squire read a few of those wondrous 
sayings of Jesus, which are so full of the spirit 
of wisdom and love ; and afterwards talked on 
subjects they suggested, drawing all into the con- 
versation who could be induced to take a part. 
Even the children were encouraged to exercise 
their reason, and give their opinions without re- 
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serve. It was a scene calculated to impreas 
John, witnessing it for the first time, and throw 
some light on a matter that to him had long 
heen a source of trouble. Family worship, in 
his experience, was nearly always a gloomy 
thing ; and he now saw how, by a proper spirit, 
it could be made pleasant and interesting. 

Oliver concluded with a brief prayer. Suck 
a warm, earnest, eloquent flow of simple words, 
expressive of gratitude and joy, John had not 
oAen heard. And he did not forget it aeon. 



XVIII. 

6S0WING Y0I7N& AGAIN. 

" Abb you going to meeting to-day, father," 
asked the squire. 

*' Hey ? going to meeting ? Yes, God will- 
ing," replied Old George* " I never have 
missed going in good weather.. Much more — 
reascm — I should go to-day. I feel to thank 
the Lord — for a greater marcy — than I 
thought possihle for me to have in my old age. 
God bless — you, John! The sight of you 
makes me grow young again." 

Tbe old man spoke with unusual fluency, for 
his sluggish organs of speech. His eye looked 
clearer and his countenance brighter than they 
had done for yeais. All his muscles seemed 
braced up with the stimulus of deep draughts 
of joy. His hearing, too, had improved won- 
derfully. 
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Oliver asked if he would ride to church. 

" Heh, heh ! not I ! " cried the old man, with 
a cheery laugh. " I never ride, you know, 
except when the roads are uncommon bad, or 
when I have the rheumatiz in my legs. I feel 
young enough to walk ten mile^ this blessed 
morning." 

" You must be careful and not overdo,** 
spoke up Old Ruth. 

'^ No danger ! I keep growing young all the 
time, — younger and younger. If I keep on, I 
shall be quite a youth by 'n' by." 

The old man rubbed his hands with peaceful 
glee. He seemed to be washing them in those 
imaginary waters of the Fountain of Youth. 

" You are growing young, too, old Hopeful ! " 
he added. ^^ Your voice is a gaining on it. I 
have n*t heard it sound so natural and strong for 
years." 

" May be the difierence is in your ears, old 
Joyful," cried Ruth. 

^^ Somethmg, something, like *8 not I hear 
as well as ever this morning, fur *8 I know. 
Beats all how young I am growing ! " 

The church the family attended was not more 
than half a mile from the Cliff. It stood with 
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a little cluster of houses in the valley beyond 
the stream. When the old man walked thither 
on Sunday mornings, it was usual for Oliver to 
accompany him, with the support of his strong 
arm. On this occasion, the squire proposed 
that John should go with them. 

*'*' It will please the old gentleman so much 
to walk between us, brother John I '' he said ; 
and John consented to the proposal. 

The young people would also walk, with the 
exception of Greenleaf, who was to carry his 
mother, his aunt, and Lucilla, in the buggy. 
Old Ruth was to remain at home and ^^ keep 
the house,'' with Charlie and the baby. 

While the families were getting ready for 
church, a visitor was announced. Frank, who 
was looking out of the window of grandmother's 
room, while Olive combed his hair, saw him 
come through the gate. 

** There 's the schoolmaster ! " he exclaimed. 
" He always gets along about this time. He 's 
got a new hat I " 

" Hold still your head," replied Olive, pre- 
tending not to mind what the boy said. " If you 
keep in motion all the time, I can never make 
your hair look well." 

15 
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" He 's come for you to walk to meeting " 
pursued the boy. " What makes him always 
want me to go ahead with the rest, while be 
walks alone with you ? " 

" Hold still ! " exclaimed Olire, growing red 
in the face. " Do you hear ? '* 

Mr. Solroy knocked, and Charlie, 'Maughing 
to split,^' to use the old lady's phraseology, let 
him in. 

" Olive 's right in here ! " said the mischiev* 
ous urchin, showing the way to grandmother^s 
room. 

Mr. Solroy entered. He was a rather stiff 
young man, in black gloves, a showy cravat, 
and a flashy silk vest. His long hair was 
smoothly oiled, and his boots well polished. 
Most persons would have called him handsome ; 
his complexion was certainly so, being '^ clear 
red and white," as Old Ruth said ; and his well* 
trimmed moustache and goatee were of a very 
sof\ brown color. 

Mr. Solroy had been known in the neighbor- 
hood, as a young gentleman of exemplary hab- 
its, and a passable school-teacher, for some six 
months. During this brief period, he had found 
time to fall desperately in love with Olive Tref* 
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field. She, of the second party, was inclined 
to favor his addresses. In personal appearance 
he was greatly the superior of Tom Skidroore 
and other rustic admirers she had ; and his 
small talk was rather pleasing. 

Now the squire — like the fathers we read 
of in romances — did not like Mr. Solroy. He 
thought he had a shallow mind and a weak 
heart. He would not even give him credit for 
being a good school teacher, except for very 
young children. Olive's preference amazed 
her father, accordingly ; yet he always made it 
a point to treat the young man civilly when he 
called. 

" Sit down, Mr. Solroy," said he, looking up 
from the book out of which he was examining 
wild Mary in her Sunday-school lesson. *' This 
is a lovely morning for going to meeting." 

" Very," replied Solroy, throwing open the 
lapels of his coat, as he reclined upon a chair, 
— thus showing his handsome vest to advantage. 
" Are you all going this morning ? " — with a 
look at Olive. 

" I intend to, — if I can ever get this boy 
ready," she replied, arranging Frank's collar. 

" I admire those Hyperion curls of yours, 
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Frank,^^ observed Mr. Solroy, in a patronizing 
tone. ^' DonU you want to give me one of 
them ? " 

" What do you want of it ? '^ with a bashful 
grin. 

" O, to remember you by. The school closes 
next week, you know ; and I should like to have 
some momentum from each of my scholars.^' 

Mr. Solroy meant memento, Olive was sure 
the blunder was intentionaL But she could not 
help blushing very red at the queer look her 
father gave her ; for she knew he thought dlf- 
ferently. 

" Yes," said the squire, dryly, ** give Mr. 
Solroy a momentum when he leaves you, 
Frank. Attention, Mary. What did the 8(d- 
diers say ? " 

^^ Hail, king of the Cows ! " articulated 
Mary. 

" Of the what ? " 

^^ King of the Cows, ainH it ? I studied it 



so." 



While the squire was explaining the difier" 
cnce between Jews and Cows, and urging the 
necessity of studying the verses more carefully, 
Olive had time to recover from her confusion. 
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** But what did they want him to make it 
hail for ? " asked Mary, staring wildly. 
• *' Because he did not reign^ as the Jews ex- 
pected he would," said Mr. Solroy. 

The squire seemed to think the pun unsea- 
sonahle, or too bad to laugh at. He went on, 
explaining the text to Mary, while Mr. Solroy 
directed the rest of his conversation to Olive. 

" Guess what Tom Skldmore says ? " sud- 
denly spoke up Frank, feeling of his hair, to 
see if it was smooth. 

" There, you will do," said Olive. " Away 
with you." 

** He says you are the nicest girl in the 
country," continued the boy, who was not to be 
put off so. " He gave me a jack-knife, and 
an old whip-lash, and a pill-box to. keep pins in; 
and he lets me ride whenever! ask him. He 
won't let Mr. Camley's boys ride, nor any body 
but me. I guess it 's 'cause he likes you, Olive." 

"That's fine talk for ^Sunday morning!" 
said Olive, with a disconcerted look. 

" He wanted to know if Mr. Solroy was court- 
ing you," added Frank, getting up on a chair 
to look in the glass ; " and if you seemed to 
like him pretty well." 

15* 
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"Tom Skidmore is deeply interested, I 
should say," observed Mr. Solroy, with a fool- 
ish laugh. " Olive," — assuming an air of in- 
difference, — " will you help me to a drink of 
water, please ? " 

It was a relief for Olive to comply. 

" You will find it a little roily," she said, ie» 
turning, and handing him a glass. " The well 
is nearly always bad in the spring." 

Mr. Solroy looked through the glass at the 
light, with a philosophizing expression. 

" I should think. Squire Treffield," said he, 
" that this difficulty might be easily remedied. 
At a mere nominal expense," — speaking rather 
pompously, — " you might make it as clear as 
crystal, by having it pilfered." 

" Pilfered ? " queried the squire. 

" Yes, — that is, clarified by running through 
pilferers," added the young man, like one giT« 
ing important information. 

" O, I understand J " replied the squire, widi 
a smile. 

He made no comment, — took no advantage 
of Mr. Solroy^s unhappy slips of the tongue, -~ 
but continued the lesson with Mary. His silence 
was very expressive as far as Olive was con* 
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cemed. She was distressed for the unconscious 
Mr. Solroy, who drank off the water compla- 
cently, and gaye her the tumbler with a smile. 
But it was such a natural mistake he had made, 
she could excuse it, and hoped her father could. 

She lefl the room, and did not return until 
ready for church. Meanwhile grandmother 
had got Old George to look almost as ^ smart 
and spruce,'^ she said, as on the day they were 
married. 

" And I feel as young, about,'* he cried. " I 
tell you, old Hopeful, this is the fust time I Ve 
heerd the bell ring a Sunday morning for ten 
year' or more." 

" Do you hear it, old Joyful ? '* 

^^ Hear it ? As distinct as I ever did in my 
life. Bless you, I 'm growing young again ! 
Come, Oliver, are you ready ? Are you going 
to try a race with me ? You '11 have to be 
smart, if you do," — with a cheery laugh. 

The squire called John, and presently they 
set off together, their father walking between 
them. 

Old George had become talkative since break* 
fast. The waters of happiness, that lay so still 
and deep in his aged breast, were gushing forth* 
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" Ay, ay, boys ! this is the way an old man 
should go to meeting, — his children on each 
side of him," he cried, as they descended the 
road that wound around the foot of the Cliflfl 
** It seems to me it is all I have lived for. And 
what a day this is the good God has given us ! 
The air is like summer. Ay, ay, and it makes 
me young again, — young again, John ! So 
donH be particular about carrying your side of 
me, — I can walk, I can walk.'* 

They went under the Cliff; the rough steeps, 
bristling with stunted trees, rose behind them, 
and a shadow fell across their path. 

*^ Just such a shadow fell across my life,^ 
said the old man. '^ It made me gloomy, — it 
made me angry, too, John, — shame on my gray 
hairs for it ! I thought I could n't forgive you, 
my boy. But see how we come out in the sun 
once more ! In the same way I have passed 
the shadow. It 's all bright now, — all bright 
with your old father, boys. Only the smooth 
valley lies before him ; it 's all pleasant, bless 
God ! and his old heart is growing young 
again." 

They went over the bridge, under the tim- 
bers of which the mill stream rushed with vio- 
lence, tumbling over its rocky bed. 
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" That brook is just like my troubles," said 
the old man. " I Ve got above 'era, — I 've got 
beyend 'em, — I shall never turn back. Their 
dashing and splashing is music to me, — noth- 
ing more. Ay, ay, lads! I 'm growing 
young again." 

Birds sang around them, fluttering over the 
gray fences, and chattering in the elder-tops 
and thorn-tree boughs by the road. 

" There are birds in my heart, too," cried 
Old George, — " birds of hope, birds of joy, 
ay, birds of paradise I They 're glad to sing 
there now the winter of old age is over. They 
are birds of my summer-prime ; and they 've 
come back to rejoice for the spring. Ay, ay, 
boys, your old father is growing young again." 

Oliver was singularly affected by the change 
in the old man. He had never known him so 
full of joy, and poetry, and eloquence. At the 
time, he could almost have believed in the fabled 
Fountain of Youth. John, who did not know 
his father so well, was less surprised at his 
hilarity. 

They reached the church, — a neat, white 
structure, standing on a pleasant undulation, 
near the farther side of the valley. Vehicles 
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were arriving; young feet stepped out with 
agility on the blocks ; there were men talking 
together on the steps ; and the bell was ringing 
in the steeple. Everywhere there was light 
and life and happiness. 

Old George stopped to speak to an aged 
couple, who approached with bent forms and 
feeble steps. 

" I wish you joy, this glorious morning ! " he 
said. " Always together, like good children, I 
see I This is my son John, — would you be- 
lieve it ? It 's my youngest boy." 

" John Treffield ? " cried the other old man, 
in a voice of shrill treble. ^^ Is it, indeed I 
Wife, it 's John Treffield, come home to see 
his parents.^' 

" I wish our John would do the same," re- 
plied the old woman, wiping a tear under bar 
flided black hood. " But he never '11 come. 
tJ^s got to be a great sea-cap^n ; and he don^l 
think no more about the old folks." 

" He '11 come some day, — then you '11 grow 
young once more," replied Old George, cheeri- 
ly. " I thought my John would never come. 
But here he is. And I 'm quite a boy again." 

They passed beneath the cool porch, and 
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Oliver and John conducted their father to his 
accustomed seat under the pulpit. This was 
the resort of all old people who had lost 
their hearing ; and here George Treffield had 
sat, nearly every Sabbath, for twelve years. 
He now took his place — as he said — for the 
last time. 

'^ By another Sabbath, I shall not need tonsil 
so near the minister," he added, " I am grow- 
ing young so fast ! " 

The sons left him ; and, composing himself 
in a reverential attitude, with his white head 
bowed upon his hands, supported by his staff, 
he breathed forth his spirit in silent prayer. 

Soon Greenleaf, with his mother, his aunt, 
and Miss Goldwing, came in ; then Julia, with 
Mr. Solroy and Olive, who took their places in 
the gallery, with the singers ; then appeared 
the children, who were distributed in several 
pews. The congregation became still ; the bell 
ceased tolling ; the minister arose ; and still 
Old George, growing young again, sat under 
the pulpit with his white head bowed upon his 
staff. 

The hymn was read, and the choir sang. 
Then the minister ope r ed his Bible, and turned 
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to the story of the prodigal son. He was a 
young preacher, full of reverence and feeling ; 
and from his lips the parahle came with a 
power and a fulness of meaning which took 
hold on all hearts. Oliver listened with deep 
inteiest, while John, reminded of the wretched 
husks that had heen his spirit^s daily food for 
so many years, shed silent, secret tears ; and 
still Old Creorge, fast growing young again, sat 
under the pulpit, with his white head howed 
upon his staff. 

The clergyman closed die hook, and, joining 
his hands in a fervent clasp ahove the desk, 
lifted up his clear, deep-toned voice in prayer. 
His strong faith seemed to draw down the veiy 
clouds of heaven ; and peace, and hope, and 
trust in God, and love to man, rained like manna 
upon the souls of the congregation. He ceased ; 
he read another hymn ; the congregation rose 
with the choir, and sang ; the simple church 
music filled the house with sweet and solemn 
harmony, which even aged ears could drink in ; 
and still Old George, growing young so fast, so 
fastt sat under the pulpit, with his white head 
bowed upon his staff. 

The minister opened his sermon. He pic- 
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tured forth the prodigal son, — Ihe heart that 
covets only worldly pleasure and worldly profit, 
— going astray after strange loves. He showed 
him grasping bubbles, wasting life and strength 
in the pursuit of phantoms, yea, feeding the 
swine of selfishness and base ambition, while 
his soul still hungered with unsatisfied longings. 
Then he spoke of his return in language of 
such touching eloquence, that once more John 
Treflield hid his face and the tears that dimmed 
his eyes. The bankrupt saw himself in the 
picture ; and he resolved to return to the Father 
of peace, as he had already returned to that 
joyful old man, who still, growing young so 
fast, so fast, sat under the pulpit desk, with his 
white head bowed upon his staff. 

The services over, the congregation rose, and 
Mr. Marclay pronounced the benediction. Still 
the white head was bowed down, and the aged 
palms pressed the head of the staff. Oliver 
went forward, in the concourse of people flow- 
ing out, and touched his father's arm. No an- 
swer, no motion, — still the white head bowed 
upon the staff. 

The squire took hold of Old George's hand. 
It was rigid and cold. The fingers had stiffened 

16 
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on the staff. There was nothing but clay there. 
Old George had grown quite young again. 

Yes, young again, in an immortal life. Young 
again, where trial and sorrow and old age 
come no more. Young again, where the des- 
tiny of the soul is Youth, — still fresher, bright- 
er, more glorious and exalted Youth, — as it 
circles upward, upward, by the infinite pathway 
of light that leads to the throne of God. 
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Fob some minutes there was unusual com- 
motion in the. house of worship. Then, with 
faces awe-struck and solemn, those who had 
known so long the aged form of the departed 
spirit passed out beneath the olden porch. 

There were murmurs, and subdued whispers, 
and looks of mingled curiosity and dread. Then 
the belfry pealed forth a startling, deep, vibrat- 
ing tone, — another, — and still another ! It 
was the well-known announcement of a death. 
Then the age was tolled, — almost a hundred 
strokes, — and throughout the country, for miles 
around, it was known that an old patriarch had 
departed. 

Grandmother Treffield heard the death-bell 
at the Cliff. She went out on the piazza to 
count the age. 
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Hush, Charlie dear,^' said she, raising her 
hand, which held her favorite Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress, to impose silence on the boy. *^ Count, 
when I make a motion." 

She listened, wondering who could have 
died so suddenly. At fifty strokes she thought 
of many still beyond that age, who might have 
gone forth out of the clay. At sixty, the number 
was decreased ; at seventy, only five or six were 
lefL Old Ruth listened with deepening interest 
and awe. The eightieth peal came to her ear 
with a shock. She knew the exact age of every 
old person in the society ; and she remembered 
but three who had seen fourscore. Of these 
she herself was one. At eighty-six strokes, 
there were but two left ; and one was her hus- 
band. 

Now it is strange that she never thought o{ 
Old Greorge, more than of herself, in this coq- 
neetion. He had been so well that morning, 
that she never dreamed that the bell could be 
tolling for him, until the age eighty-nine was 
struck. Two more strokes would have nuin« 
bered the years of Father Graves, the oldest 
inhabitant. ' She had already made up her mind 
that he was the man. But at eighty-nine the 
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peals ceasec]. She strained her ear in vain to 
catch another sound ; she stood some seconds, 
breathless, with her hagd raised, — waiting, 
trembling. 

She believed — she hoped — she prayed 
that she might have missed two strokes of the 
bell. Ready to catch at any straw, she asked 
Charlie how many he had counted. 

" Two hundred and nineteen," replied the 
boy, wondering what made his grandmother 
look so frightened. 

The information was not satisfactory. Old 
Ruth walked to and fro with increasing agita- 
tion. But presently Deacon BalPs carriage 
drove up in haste to the gate, and Mr. Marclay, 
the young minister, stepped out. 

" O, I know ! I know ! " ejaculated Old Ruth, 
DO longer in doubt. '^ I heard the age struck. 
Old George is gone. Let me go too, Lord ! " 
— in a wild manner. " I can^t be left alone ! 
I can't stay behind." 

The clergyman was a kind-hearted man, full 
of sympathy and respect for the aged. He 
had come himself to lift the veil from the 
gloomy picture, by the strong, cheering light of 
faith ; and aV hough the old lady had caught a 

16* 
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glimpse of it too soon, ho did not shrink from 
the painful duty. Gently he led her in ; be sat 
down by her side, hoMing her powerless hand ; 
and into her ear he poured sweet and simple 
eloquence, depicting the wondrous and beauti- 
ful ways of Deity, whose providence is alike in 
every nation that springs into being, and in 
every leaf that falls. 

" Our will must be one with the Father's,** 
he said. " We should know that every thing 
he does is well, -^ well for the universe, and 
well for us, — though our weak eyes may see 
only one dark point. O my dear old friend ! 
I know that you will meet this affliction, as yon 
have met so many others, with cheerful resignap 
tion, saying, ^ O Lord, thy will he done / ' ** 

'* That is it ! " sobbed Old Ruth. " Yes, 
yes, — His will be done. It comprehends every 
thing. I will not complain. •— How — how did 
the old man go ? " 

The mmister related the story. It proved 
very affecting to the old lady. She wept con- 
tinually, — not with grief alone, she said. 

" The blessed old soul ! " she sobbed. — ** I 
know he is in a better world. I ought to be 
thankful and rejoice. But I 'm a weak creatur*. 
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When the age got up to eighty-five, I felt sure 
it was for Father Gmves. I was so selfish as to 
hope it was him. I — I — I could n't " — in a 
choked voice — *' believe it was my old Joyful." 

Meanwhile another vehicle, driven at a slow 
and mournful pace, wound around the foot of 
the Cliff. It was an open carriage, from which 
the seats had been removed to make room for a 
temporary bed of cushions and shawls. There- 
on was extended the lifeless form of Old 
George, covered carefully from sight by a dnik 
mantle. 

The manner in which the corpse was brought 
to the Cliff added to the imposing solemnity of 
the spectacle. Two young men led the horses, 
walking by their heads ; while four others, more 
advanced in years, followed with measured 
steps on either side of the carriage. Oliver and 
John walked arm in arm behind. Then came 
two other carriages, containing Mrs. Oliver and 
Mrs. John, with their families. Slowly, slowly, 
the procession ascended the road, and stopped 
before Squire Trefiield's house. 

Still the birds sang ; the south wind breathed 
its balmy breath ; the heavens expanded above, 
strangely soft and deep and pure ; the sun shone 
with divine splendor ; mysteriously. 
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** Through water, earth, and air, 
The soul of happy sound was spread.** 

All the elements of nature seemed bidden to a 
great feast. But over one spot there was gloom. 
In spite of universal light and universal joy, 
there was a cloud on the Cliff. 
.^ It was no thunder-cloud. It was no black 
forerunner of tempest and angry rain. Its mis- 
sion was to bring a passing shadow, an April 
shower, — sorrow and tears. But its radiant 
silver lining was not altogether hidden. Old 
Ruth saw it, dazzling bright, as the sun of hear- 
en poured its glory upon it ; and, lifting up her 
eyes and her heart, she blessed the shadow 
and the shower. 

On Tuesday there was a funeral. Mr. Mar- 
clay, who preached the sermon, brought up 
pearls of wisdom, jewels of truth, priceless 
gems of Christian consolation, from the deep, 
rich waters of his own soul, to gladden the 
dimmed eyes of the mourners. It was another 
calm sunny afternoon, when the aged form of 
clay was carried to the burying-ground. How 
monotonous, how mournful, — yet how full of 
poetry, how full of power to awaken all the 
sublimest aspirations of the soul,— > was the 
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slow tolling of the bell, as the procession 
moved od ! 

Although it was many years since Oliver 
had purchased Burrcliff, and moved his parents 
thither, not one of his family had yet been sum* 
moned to go down into that city of death that 
throws wide its gates for all living. A new 
grave in a new lot had been shaped for the form 
o£ Old Greoi^. The spade had cut through the 
moist turf, now just ready to put forth its peep* 
ing blades of tender green ; and all around was 
sunshine and springing life. 

It was a sad spectacle for Old Ruth. When 
she beheld the coffin let down into the grave, 
which no sight, no touch, no last fond sigh for 
her lost companion, could penetrate for ever- 
more ; then turned and saw nature^s ^' fertile 
DTomise,^' as 

« The Spring 
Came forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing " ; 

it seemed to her like a mockery. 

*' But it wonH be long afore I shall be brought 
here in the same way,^' she said, with streaming 
eyes, as Oliver led her away. " You '11 soon 
be laying your old mother by his side. It can't 
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be long first. I am ready to go. There 's 
nothing more ou 'arth to keep me. Thank the 
Lord, I am contented, and prepared at any time 
to do his bidding ; but it seems to me, the sooner 
I follow Aim, the better." 

She went home to her lonely room. Days 
passed before she could look at the empty chair, 
in the corner opposite hers, without shedding 
tears. The glee of the children was hushed in 
" grandmother's room." 

But by degrees the old atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness returned. The widow^s interest in 
housekeeping aifairs, in her knitting, and in 
the happiness and comfort of the children, di* 
verted her mind from its sad thoughts. Active 
and benevolent, she looked forward cheerfully 
to the time when she too should grow *^ young 
again," like her husband. To her, death did 

not seem 

• 

" So much even as the lifting of a latcfa, — 
Only a step into the open air 
Oat of a tent already luminous 
With light which shone thro* its transparent walla.* 

And so she stayed her time, looking up to heav* 

en, through the golden-rimmed cloud on the 
Cliff. 



XX. 

KB. SOLBOY^S DESTINY. 

Meanwhile changes occurred. The two 
families separated, much to the satisfaction of 
each ; and Mr. John began his life anew in the 
house his brother had prepared. 

Also a circumstance had taken place, that 
touched the destiny of Mr. Solroy. This young 
gentleman^s devotion to Olive had given her 
parents no little anxiety. They had endeavored 
in vain to dissuade her from encouraging his 
addresses. Julia had joined them, and ridi- 
culed her choice. 

'* You know nothing of beaux, or you could 
not tolerate that shallow fop," she aj9irmed. 
*' I want you to see a man, — then the fate of 
Mr. Solroy will be sealed." 

There was truth in \yhat Julia said. Yet op- 
position served only to attach Olive more strong- 
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ly to the object of others^ dislike. Her father 
perceived the true state of affairs, and lesoWed 
to adopt a new and original course. 

A few days before the close of Mr. Solroy's 
school, he one afternoon gave him a call. 
Strongly suspecting the prejudice against him, 
the young gentleman turned pale at the appear- 
ance of his visitor. Growing more and more 
nervous, as Oliver sat quietly watching the con- 
cluding ceremonies of the day^s school, he has- 
tened to dismiss, and send the pupils away. 

Then Mr. Solroy, his heart beating with 
apprehension, took a seat, chatting all the tima 
in an incoherent manner about the weather. 

*' Your term is now nearly expired, I be- 
lieve ? *' said the squire. 
" It expires on Saturday." 
" Do you intend to leave us then ? ** 
" Hem — ah — what did you observe ? *• 
'* I asked if it was your intention to go back 
to your native place ? " 

** Ye — yes — I think I — I shall intend to,** 
said Mr. Solroy. ^* And I suppose** — fal- 
tering — " there will be some persons made 
quite happy at my departure, — ha, ha ! ** 

"Shall you be engaged in any particular 
occupation this summer ? " 
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Mr. Solroy looked at the squire with no little 
surprise. The question betrayed — be thought 
— a degree of interest in his prosperity. It 
might be, after all, that Oliver Treffield would 
like him for a son«in law. 

" No, 1 cannot say that I am," he replied, 
pompously stretching himself out in his chair, 
folding his arms, and placing the heel of his 
left boot on the toe of his right. '^ I think, 
however, that I shall familiarate myself a little 
withimanly exercise, — that is, work on a farm." 

^^ I did not know but that I might induce you 
to remain with us during the summer," said the 
squird. 

" Did you — " began Mr. Solroy, " that is — 
excuse me — did I understand you to observe 
-▼ah — I did not quite take your meaning." 

*^ To be brief, I should like to keep you in 
my family," rejoined the other. 

The heel of Mr. Solroy's left boot slipped 
from the toe of the right. His legs gathered 
themselves up instinctively. His folded arms 
flew open, as if they would embrace his visitor. 
He contented himself, however, with putting out 
his hand. 

" This is an honor I had no reason to exnfi^t 

17 
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or anticipate,^' he said, with emotion. ^^ It is 
the happiest moment in my lifelong experience. 
I am proud of the distinction, — I wish I might 
realize it. Credit me, I could not have be- 
lieved myself the object of so much condescen- 
sion, had I not been favored with an oracular 
demonstration of the fact." 

" Spare your expressions of gratitude," re- 
plied the squire, quietly. '* I must tell you, in 
' the first place, that I am a little selfish." 

*^ Commend me to selfishness of this sort ! ** 
exclaimed Mr. Solroy, magnanimously. "I 
have suffered some doubts, sir, with regard to 
your good opinion. I have been consequential- 
ly unhappy. But this honor is extremely — 
ah — sufficient to — identify me for all my past 
hours of dark foreboding." 

'^ I think you are just the person to suit me," 
replied the squire, delightfully cool and calm. 

** I hope — sincerely hope — I shall not di»» 
appoint your expectations ! " 

" Your health is good ? " 

'' I felicitate myself on enjoying very salu- 
brious health," said Mr. Solroy, glowing with 
self-satisfaction. 

"An excellent recommendation," observed 
Uncle Oliver. " When shall we expect you ? *• 
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** Name the time, sir, — I leave it all to you I 
An early day will be conducive to my — ah — 
warmest desire." 

*' Say next week ? " 

" My dear sir," — with emotion, — " nothing 
will be more happifying. 1 am at your com- 
mand. I should have desired to make some 
more extensive preparation for so joyous an 
occasion ; but if you, and that angel beneath 
your roof, whom you call your daughter, — * if 
so be her and you are agreeable, I Ve not a 
word to advocate.'' ' 

" Now — with regard to terms." 

*' Terms ? " repeated Mr. Solroy, inquiringly. 
" Did I rightly apprehend your expression, — 
terms > " 

" Yes. How much a month do you expect ? " 

" Sir ? How much a month ? " 

Mr. Solroy was beginning to look disturbed. 

^' I expected to get a man for fifteen dollars 
a month, say till the first of December," con- 
tinued the squire. " But you can name your 
own price. I shall be satisfied." 

Mr. Solroy's countenance fell. The inflated 
balloon of his triumphant pompousness sub- 
sided, shrivelled, shrunk, pierced by a cruel 
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blow. But he made a desperate effort to re* 
cover himself. 

" Ah — yes," — in a ghastly tone, and with 
a sickly smile, — "I apprehend. I — I had not 
thought of the terms. I prefer to leave that 
matter entirely to your liberality." 

On reflection, he regained his self-possession 
rapidly. It seemed to him, aAer all, that the 
squire^s designs were amicable and conciliatory. 
If he did not desire just such a son-in-law, why 
should he take him into his house, and give him 
opportunities of winning his daughter? Bea* 
soning in this manner, he resolved to accept of 
the squire^s hospitalities, and his proffered fif* 
teen dollars a month. 

Olive was amazed when she learned what 
her father had done. 

^^ You have hired him in order to have some- 
body to make sport of this summer," she said, 
with a cloudy expression. *^ You are not jdst 
to Mr. Solroy." 

" My dear child," replied the squire, ** I 
mean to be just to him and to you too." 

^ What have you against him ? " 

*' Nothing at all. I have a woild of charitj 
for Mr. Solroy. I know tliat if my own 
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had been bom with his faculties, and thrown 
into the circumstances which have shaped his 
character, he would have become just such a 
person. I must, therefore, feel kindly towards 
the young gentleman ; and I do certainly wish 
him well. But seriously, Oljve, I don't think 
him a suitable companion for you. His educa- 
tion is of the most superficial kind. His head 
and heart appear to me to be very shallow." 

*^ It is possible you have not judged him 
rightly," suggested Olive, her face burning like 
fire as she bent intently over her sewing. 
, " Quite possible. You too may have fallen 
into error. Now the present arrangement seems 
one to set us both right. After Mr. Solroy has 
lived in the family a few months, we shall 
know him better than we do now. Then, if 
you choose to encourage him further, I shall 
rest content. I promise to leave you to follow 
your own inclination, without a word of opposi« 
lion." 

The result proved the squire's wisdom. Self- 
confident, magnificent, inflated with the element 
denominated gas, Mr. Solroy came to work at 
BurrclifT. Had he put on suitable clothes, and . 
gone quietly about his occupation, Olive would 

17 • 
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have respected him. But she could not endure 
his fine linen and gay vest on the farm. Be> 
sides, his ambition to make a grand display of 
shrewd sense, of deep scientific knowledge, 
and personal accomplishments, was too obvious. 
Miss Treffield became disgusted. The mere 
sight of her lover filled her with ill-humor. 
She did not ^' hate '^ him, she told her couaia 
Julia ; but in his presence ^^ she experienced a 
most violent magnetic repulsion.'* Mr. Solroy^s 
destiny was sealed. 



XXI. 

THE YOUNG CLERGYMAN. 

The death of his father, together ^nth other 
cireumstances attending his arrival at Burrclifi^ 
produced a marked effect on John Treffield, 
His failure in business had rendered him pecu- 
liarly susceptible to impressions at that time« 
T^ influence of Oliver^s upright, manly, happy 
life grew stronger and stronger over him ; and 
Mr. Marclay^s preaching tended powerfully to 
rouse the energies of the fallen man. 

Oi moving into his country residence, John 
was in a sea of trouble. In vain he summoned 
courage to struggle with its waves. Still, as he 
told Oliver, in confidence, he could have found 

^ In some part of his soul 
A drop of patience," 

had his wife been reconciled to their altered 
fortunes. 
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" I am afraid she never will be," said he. 
" She will wear my life out with her discontent. 
Poor Margaret ! " he added, in a tone" of com- 
miseration, " she never dreamed, when we 
were married, that I might some day be a poor 
man." 

" Would not she have married you, if you 
had been poor ? " 

John shook his head, with a sad smile. 

*' It would have been better for both of us/* 
he said, ^^ if we had joined our destinies from 
different motives. There was much love be- 
tween us, — I know that But in high inonil 
aims we did not sympathize. Religion — I am 
convinced of it now — was a mere mechanical 
thing with us. It has been so ever since. In 
outward forms we were suflficiently strict, but 
the spirit of love and piety did not animate us. 
We lived worldly lives all the time, and be- 
lieved ourselves devout Christians." 

" It is never too late to do right," cried Oliver, 
cheerfully. 

**• If I only had her cooperation I " sighed 
John. " We chose each other for a career of 
fashionable life, ^^ we are not united in this 
humble sphere." 
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John was so much afiected that he wept 
Oliver tried in vain to encourage him. 

^^ For my part,^' continued the wretched man, 
^ I am sick of the false show and hollow heart 
of the world. I am no longer desirous of liv- 
ing to please others^ eyes. I have destroyed 
my strength, my moral perceptions, and all my 
noble feelings, — if I ever had any, — in that 
debasing strife. It seems to me now that I 
could contentedly settle down on this retired 
farm, and spend the rest of my days in peace, 
— if Margaret^s sympathy was with me. But 
she becomes impatient, when I speak of such 
a thing.'' 

Oliver did all in his power to comfort John, 
besides visiting Margaret as oAen as practica- 
ble, and endeavoring to instil some few drops 
of wisdom into her arid soul. In this quarter 
his efforts were apparently without effect Mrs. 
John, as well as her sister, had learned house- 
keeping from necessity, in her girlhood, and 
she might have returned to it, not altogether 
unskilful in management, had her heart been 
' right. But she warred against it to the last It 
was with the utmost repugnance that she could 
be brought to employ her own hands in the 
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domestic arts ; and for a time, what Eliza did 
not do was lefl undone. 

Lucilla was equally disinclined to household 
affairs. Fortunately, Julia, who had a good 
heart with all her foibles, — she being, like 
Minnie, more like the Trefiields, while the boys 
showed the Gold wing blood, — had become in- 
terested in doing something for the family. 
Olivers example of brisk and cheerful house- 
keeping. Uncle Oliver^s hints on the subject^ 
together with her father's unhappy frame of 
mind, had aroused Julia to action. In a little 
while she had learned to bake bread, make pies, 
and do her own sewing. She now no longer*ex- 
hibited that languid indifference to circumstances 
which had formerly proved so disagreeable to 
her friends ; but adversity was beginning to de- 
velop her into a true-hearted woman. 

This change was a source of consolation to 
John Trefiield. But a similar change in Mar- 
garet was required to bring him peace of mind. 
In hopes of effecting this, he adopted OliverS 
counsel, and invited Mr. Marclay to the house. 

Now I do not know precisely to what denom- 
ination of Christians Mr. Marclay belonged. 
The thing b of so little consequence, that I 
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never thought to inquire. I believe that he was 
a man of strong faith in the providence of God, 
clear spiritual perceptions, aspirations lofly and 
holy, and a pure life blooming all over, like a 
summer field, with flowers of charity and love. 
His earnest lips had been touched with the fire 
that sanctified St. Paul, and with fearless zeal 
he preached the very spirit of piety, which 
flows out into all the externals of a true life. 
To what peculiar sectarian ceremonies he ad- 
hered, or what were the peculiar doctrines of his 
creed, I never cared to learn. Not so Mrs. John 
Treffield. She became prejudiced against Mr. 
Marclay, as soon as she discovered that he hung 
the banner of his faith on a different branch of 
the great tree of Christianity from that in which 
she put her trust. She did not reflect that it 
matters not what the branch is, provided it be a 
green one, full of the juices of life, and not 
one of the dead, withered, fruitless boughs, 
whereof there exist so many, imparting the 
seeds of death to idle souls. 

Hence Mrs. John TrefBeld was not very well 
pleased, when, by a general invitation from her 
husband, Mr. Marclay came unexpectedly to 
take tea at the house. It was an aflemoon ever 
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memorable among the eventful days of her life 
There were various other reasons than the 
cne I have mentioned, why she did not wish to 
see the young clergyman. She had been in ill 
humor all day ; the house was in disorder, and 
she had not yet felt sufficient energy to change 
ber morning dress. Accordingly, when she 
heard a chaise drive up, and, looking out, saw 
her husband go from the garden to shake hands 
with Mr. Marclay, she scowled with displeasure, 
and told Lucilla, in a fretful manner, that she 
would have to entertain the visitor. 

Miss Goldwing regarded the circumstance 
with greater fortitude ; being prepared for com- 
pany, and not at all averse to forming a new 
circle of acquaintance. Moreover, Mr. Marclay 
was a very agreeable young gentleman, single, 
unengaged, and '^ on the look out,^^ gossips af- 
firmed, ^^ for a companion.^^ Although this cir> 
cumstance could not be supposed to influence 
materially Miss Lucilla's conduct towards him, 
it certainly rendered him interesting in her 
eyes ; and with all the grace for which she was 
distinguished, bending like a willow, and smil- 
ing with indescribable sweetness, she glided 
acress the room to meet him, as he entered. 
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Mrs. Treffield had fled ; Julia was helping 
Eliza in the kitchen; and Mr. John, having 
shown the young minister into the house, had 
gone, farmer-fashion, to take care of his horse. 
Young John had followed the visitor in, e^ 
Lucilla would have had him, for a season, en- 
tirely to herself. The boy annoyed her dread- 
fully. When she executed her most attractive 
little ways, and uttered her prettiest sentiments^ 
for the entertainment of Mr. Marclay, the little 
rogue was sure to spoil all by calling attention 
to his impertinencies. 

" Let me see your watch," said he, tugging 
at the visitor's chain. " Is it a gold one ? What 
did it cost ? " 

*' John," remarked Lucilla, softly, " you are 
rather too familiar. Don't you want to go out 
and shoot your cross-bow ? " 

" Tain't a cross-bow ; it 's a cross-gun," re- 
plied the boy. " I can't shoot it neither ; I 've 
lost all my arrows. Besides that, the string is 
too short The bow is broke into the bargain. 
More 'n all that, I dropped the old thing into 
the well." 

" Why, what did you do that for ? '* 

" 'Cause, Frank was here, and i w«Dted t' 
18 
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show him what I could do. He kept shooting 
all the time, and I got mad. It made him cry, 
— I knew it would, — and that 's why I flung 
the old thing down the well. Bob Carnley says 
he '11 go down after it some day. Say," — to 
Mr. Marclay, — "would you be afraid to go 
down in the well and bring it up } " 

The minister replied that he thought John 
did not deserve to have a cross-gun, if he was 
not willing to let his playmates shoot with it 

" I don't care. Tain't good for nothing,'^ 
taid John. "Did you come to see Aunt 
Luce ? " 

" I came to see all of you,** returned Mr. 
Marclay. " But if you break my watch-chain, 
I shall not come to see you with the rest, next 
time.'* 

" Let me take your knife and I won*t,** said 
John. 

" I have n't any knife*." 

" Yes, you have, I bet ; and if you don*t let 
me take it, I 'd just as lives break your chain 
as not" 

So saying, the boy attempted to cany his 
threat into execution. In self-defence, Mr. 
Marclay was obliged to hold his hands. He did 
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80 with good humor ; but John became angry, 
and tried to bite : upon which he was made to 
put his own fists into his mouth. 

*' You 're a saucy boy," said the visitor, 
laughing. " I don't want to hurt you, but I am 
afraid I shall if you don't behave better." 

" Let me go ! " 

" Well, go ! But be careful how you fall into 
my hands again." 

^^ Father 's going to buy me a great big dog,** 
muttered John, with a sullen look ; ^^ and I will 
make him bite you." 

^^ I 've a knack of making big dogs, as well 
as little ones, bite their own paws, when they 
try to bite me," said the minister. 

This scene distressed Miss Goldwing very 
much. She told John a dozen times how sorry 
she was to see him act so. * 

«' Never mind," said Mr. Marclay, not at all 
disturbed. " Afler he has had me to deal with 
a little while, he will know better how to treat 
visitors." 

There was something in his manner which 
began to make the boy respect him, as he had 
already learned to respect his uncle Oliver* 
He thought he should like him, too, pretty well ; 
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and it was not long before he was making ad- 
vances towards an amicable arrangement of 
their difficulty. 

" Are you going to take tea here ? '* he in- 
quired. 

" That will depend a little on your conduct," 
replied the guest. ^' But do you think such 
questions are proper for little boys to ask ? " 

" If you '11 give me a cent," suggested young 
John, '^ I wonU ask any more. Come, it *8 a 
bargain." 

*^ I am afraid to trust you. But this is what 
I will do. I will put the cent into your aunt^s 
hands, to be yours if you fulfil your part of the 
contract ; ' in case you fail, it shall be your little 
sister's." 

*^ I won't i Aunt Luce will take it to buy 
paint Vith. She pamts her face, — - 1 heard 
mother say she did, when she was mad at her 
the other day." 

So saying, Master John tipped Miss Gold- 
wing's work-box off the stand, and scattered its 
contents. He had already overturned her equa- 
nimity, and scattered her senses. Her face was 
red enough without painting, as she bent over, 
instinctively aiming to conceal her mortificatioii 
in gathering up the treasures of her work-bos. 
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I hope you won't think any thing of what 
that hoy says," she observed, confusedly. " He 
tells all sorts of stories, — any thing to make 
mischief.'* 

Mr. Marclay, in a frank and cheerful man- 
ner, endeavored to reassure her. He had seen 
just such boys before, he said. 

" And do not suppose, I beg of you,'* she 
continued, with a fascinating look, ^^ that he has 
never had better breeding than he exhibits to- 
day. The truth is, city life has spoiled him,— 
he has been accustomed to see so many people ; 
and now he is in the country, he thinks he can 
do as he likes." 

" I don't wear false teeth, any way," said 
John. " She does," — to Mr. Marclay. ** She 
had 'em all out of her mouth cleaning 'em, just 
'fore you came." 

Lucilla was petrified with consternation. 

" You are a strange boy," said Mr. Marclay, 
carelessly looking out of the window, as if he 
had not given a serious thought to John's alarm- 
ing libels. " I see your father has taken my 
horse around : a useless trouble. Don't you want 
to go now and help me find him ? if Miss Gold- 
wing will excuse us." 

18* 
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" O, certainly," replied Miss Goldwing, trem- 
ulously at work on her embroidery ; adding, 
** Don't you go to telling any more of your al>- 
8urd stories, John Treffield. But Mr. Marclay 
will have too much sense to mind you if you 
do." 

The young clergyman passed out, biting his 
lips to conceal a smile. 
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AN ENCOUNTER IN THE DARK, 



** You can go this way, if you like," ob- 
served John, junior, displaying his usual tact in 
doi'ng just what would mortify his mother. 
" It 's the nearest." 

He led the way to the kitchen. That apart- 
ment was in a state which would have tried the 
soul of the most patient housewife. But for- 
tunately, there was no person present to be an- 
noyed at seeing the stranger pass through. 

Disappointed at this circumstance, young John 
felt bound to turn his mischievous arts against 
Mr, Marclay. Instead, therefore, of conduct- 
ing him faithfully out of the difficulty, he opened 
the door of an obscure passage-way, or entry, 
at the foot of the chamber staira, directing him 
to go " right straight ahead, and open the first 
door he came to." 
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The guest did not observe any suspicious ap* 
pearance, until John had closed the door, and 
run away. His eyes then becoming accustomed 
to the obscurity, he discovered to what treachery 
he was a victim, on opening a black closet, 
which he had taken for an outside door. 

'^ Mischief again,*' thought he, laughing at 
himself. " I must get out of this without delay." 

He turned to retreat. But at that moment 
the door opened by which he had entered, and 
Mrs. John Treffield swept into the passage. 
For her sake, he was sorry to have been caugfat 
in the trap young John had laid for htm ; but, 
without losing his self-composure, he determiDed, 
if possible, to turn it into a pleasant incident. 

To his surprise, however, Mrs. Treffield did 
not appear at all disturbed at meeting him in so 
unusual a place. On the contrary, she came 
directly towards him with steps of haste and 
impatience. She seized his arm, and shook k 
rather rudely, Mr. Marclay all the time speech- 
less with astonishment. 

^^ I canU conceive,*' she muttered in a tone 
of suppressed anger, ^* why you wanted to ask 
that heretic to tea. I would as lief have a 
Catholic priest in the house.'* 
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She passed on. The visitor heard her ascend 
the stairs. He pinched his nose to assure him- 
self that he was not somebody else, and that he 
was wide awake. Then he smiled a serene 
but pitying smile. 

"Poor John Treffield ! " thought he. "I 
have spared you one unpleasant encounter. It 
is fortunate for your peace of mind that your 
wife is near-sighted, and that you and I look as 
much alike in the dark as other people. If this 
is her style of acting, I would advise you to be 
careful, in future, how you invite heretics to 
tea." 

He found young John in the kitchen, laugh* 
ing maliciously. 

" I did n't mean that door," said the boy, so- 
bering at sight of the minister's grave face. 
** This is the way out" 

Mr. Marclay, although much amused, did not 
condescend to smile ; and John began to think 
his joke might be a stupid one after all. 

" Are you mad ? " he asked. 

" I never get mad, my child," replied the 
minister, kindly and seriously. *' When a per- 
son does wrong, I feel sorry for him ; but I 
cannot be angry with any one." 
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" Well, I only thought I M see what jaa 
would do,^' said John, after a pause, looking a 
little ashamed. ^^ What did ma say ? I did n\ 
tell her you was there, and she went right in. 
She would be mad, I bet. ^T would be fun to 
see her ! " 

The other made no reply, as he walked on 
towards the bam. Mr. Trefiield he found in 
difficulty. He had managed to take the liorse 
from the thills, but he was at a loss how to 
solve the problem of the bridle. He could not 
get it clear of martingales and reins. 

" I am sorry you have troubled yourself,*' 
observed the visitor. ^^He could haye stood 
just as well in the road." 

The merchant-farmer was a good deal em* 
barrassed at being surprised in such a predica* 
ment. 

" I have to be my own servant, you see,** he 
remarked apologetically. *^ My hired man is in 
the field at work ; but I did not like to leave 
the animal in the road. It is a good numy 
years since I have put my hands to a harness ; 
and I have almost forgotten how the buckles 

go." 
" Let me show you, — since you have 
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■o far,^' replied Mr. Marclay. *^ I am used to 
the harness." 

After the hcnrse was taken care of, Mr. Tref- 
field once more showed his friend into the 
house. Miss Lucilla was more fascinating than 
ever, no young John heing present to torment 
her, — thanks to the visitor^s chaise-whip, of 
which he was constructing a gallows for the 
eat In a little while Julia appeared, looking 
quite fresh and handsome ; and when tea was 
ready, Mrs. Treffield herself came down, greet- 
ing the guest quite civilly, somewhat to his sur- 
prise. 

The conversation turned on farm-life, of 
which — to Mr. Treffield's relief — the minister 
spoke in terms of admiration. 

" I never knew the beauty of it, however, until 
I became acquainted with your brother Oliver," 
said he. '^ Such order and neatness I have not 
seen on any other farm. He makes the busi- 
ness profitable to both soul and body. He finds 
Nature a delightful study ; and while his ear is 
filled with her music, his bams are filled with 
her more solid produce." 

" How he man$iges all this is a mystery," re- 
plied John Trefiield. 
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^^ It seems to me that he works from true 
principles," continued Mr. Marclay. " He has 
a higher object in life than that of merely amaas* 
ing wealth; and so his soul does not grow 
narrow and sour, like the souls of too many 
men. He believes in the infinite cultivation of 
the highest faculties God has given him ; and 
at the same time he feels that a man should live, 
not for himself alone, but for the great brother- 
hood of humanity. Happiness — in his philoo- 
ophy — is harmony with the universe. The 
principles Christ taught he applies to every-day 
life. How his love overflows and refreshes all 
around him ! With such principles in his heart, 
he does his work rejoicingly. No foolish doubts 
of God's providence cause him to fear the 
future. The wisdom he draws from interior 
sources, he brings down to the most trivial af* 
fairs, and plants his corn or sows his barley in 
a simple, natural manner, — almost instinctive* 
ly, as birds build nests, and squirrels lay up 
nuts." 

" He is a true philosopher," exclaimed John, 
earnestly. ^' I have learned more practical, 
common-sense principles from him, than from 
any other man." 
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So have I," pursued Mr. Marclay. " And 
I am not ashamed to confess that my preaching 
has been a good deal influenced by his char- 
acter. Such a true man it is worth half a com- 
mon lifetime to know." 

During the remainder of the tea ceremony, 
he continued to enlarge on the squire^s noble 
qualities, making them the text of the sermon 
he felt it his duty to preach to John's family. 
But this he did in an interesting way, spicing 
his discourse with wit and anecdote, so that 
even Julia thought it delightful. More than 
once Mrs. Treffield forgot her prejudices, and 
felt deep in her heart the truth of what he said. 
Without suspecting that his words were intended 
especially for her case, she ackowledged to her- 
self that she should be happier, could she live 
from the motive of love to God and her fellow- 
creatures, which he preached. 
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OLIVERS PRESENT. 

After tea, at a very fortunate time, Olive 
came running over to the house, to show Julia 
a present her father had given her that day. 
Perceiving the minister, of whom she stood in 
awe, she was at first averse to showing it ; hut 
Julia, who had guessed a dozen difierent articles 
without guessing the right one, would not rest 
satisfied with a refusal. 

^^ Well," said Olive, laughing, as she todk a 
folded sheet of paper from her pocket, ^' I will 
show you. Perhaps you will laugh ; but it is a 
present I think a great deal of. A new shawl 
would have been nothing in comparison. Fa- 
ther writes poetry only once in a great, great 
while ; and when he does, — and writes it 
pressly for me, — I prize it above all things,^ 

*• Poetry ? »* echoed Julia, amused. 
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"He used to write quite respectable ver- 
ses when he was a boy,'' said Mr. Tref- 
field. 

" So he does now," added the minister. 
" Will you let me see whtlt you have got ? " 

Olive, discouraged, and a little piqued per- 
haps, at Julia's ill-concealed contempt, was put- 
ting up her present ; but she could not refuse 
Mr. Marclay's request. 

"Read it aloud, if you please," said Mr. 
John. " Minnie, tell Eliza to bring a light. It 
is growing dark." 

"I can see perfectly well," observed the 
minister, seating himself by the window. 

All listened, while, in rich, mellow tones of 
voice, he read the following lines, under the 
tide of 

"ZASKAR. 

** Zabkab long had sought in yam 
The blest assurance to obtain, 
That, by faithful prayer and fast, 
He had purchased hearen at last. 
Night and day, with holy fear, 
With jealous watch and rites austere, 
Neglectful oAtimes, in his zeal, 
Of his own and others* weal, 
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He had ImportUBed and pleaded ; 
Bat bis prayers were all unheeded. 
To his cries at night and mom, 
Allah replied with silent scorn. 

'* Then Zaskar, tumbled, bowed his head. 
* Forgive, Holy One,* he said, 
' The selfish pride that sought to gain 
A boon sudi baseness would profane. 
Although to me it be not giren 
To rest my weary soul in heaven, 

So DO THOU WITH MB AS THOU WILT 1 

And henceforth I will shun the guilt 
Of claiming, with presumption bold, 
What thy just decrees withhold. 
All things by heaven's Holy One 
I know are well and wisely done.' 

** Straightway Zaskar felt depart 
A strange burden from his hearty 
And, with eyes astonished, saw 
Nature's symmetry and law ; 
Biscemed the eternal Good and Fair 
Brooding over earth and air, 
Wings of light and love outspread ; 
And wept for all the blessings shed, 
Like liberal sunshine, on his head. 

^ Thenceforward, with the earliest tinge 
Of morning's fiery mantle-fringe, 
Flnng on the margin of the night, 
He thanked Allah for the light ; 
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He thanked him for the hill, the plain, 
The tall pine-tree, and waving grain 
For autumn fruits and sweet spring flowen ; 
For winter snows and summer showers ; 
For every change and every form 
Of moving life, in calm or storm. 
Though Ceres shnnned his harren field, 
His hope was in the general yield. 
He felt a pride in others* wealth ; 
If sick, rejoiced in others* health ; 
In each and all of Allah's creatures. 
Of all classes, of all features. 
Mean or noble, bad or good, 
Felt the ties of brotherhood ', 
Saw his own and Nature's blood 
Through brightest to obscurest parts 
Pulsate from the Heart of Hearts. 

** And the all-loving Allah smiled, 
Well pleased, on his obedient child ; 
Kightly steeped his sealed eyes 
In blissful dews of Paradise, 
And ever in his charmed ear 
Breathed whispers sweet of tenderest cheer. 
Whose tuneful strains each mom began. 
And like silver streamlets ran 
Through and across his sunny days, 
Painting with peace his loneliest ways ; 
And lo ! already Zaskar found 
That his feet trod on heavenly ground ! ** 

IX ring the reading, Olive was thrilled with 
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pleasure. Mr. Marclay^s fine intonadons in* 
vested the lines with beauties she had not be* 
fore discovered. Tears filled her eyes, as he 
turned, and, with a beaming smile, gave back 
the poem. 

" You niay well prize such a gift,*^ said he, 
observing her emotion. 

" Very charming verses,'' remarked Miss 
Gold wing, in a tone of compliment, ** and veiy 
charmingly read. I always like such trifles.'' 

" The poem contains a truth, which is none 
the less important because it is dressed up in 
the style of an Oriental tale," replied Mr. Mar« 
clay. ^' The idea that perfect resignation to the 
will of the Deity, and love for all his works, lifte 
the soul into the atmosphere of heaven, while 
still a sojourner on earth, is one I have thought 
of much since I have known Squire Treffield. 
And I believe there is no heaven, either here or 
hereafter, without such resignation and love. 
Persons who fulfil religious duties with the 
sole motive of purchasing future happiness or 
escaping future misery, deceive themselves. 
Does it not seem so to you ? " 

He addressed his question to Mrs. Treffield. 
She could not but answer according to the con- 
viction of her heart. 
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*^ That would seem to be a selfish motive : it 
Gould not please Heaven." 

*' Yet how many church-members have no 
other!" exclaimed Julia; — " ninety-nine out 
of a hundred, I sometimes think." 

^' How is a person always to know if he 
is in the right way ? " asked John TrefBeld. 

'* By applying the words of Christ to his 
case. ' Where your treasure is, there is your 
heart also.^ Now where is your heart ? Is it 
in worldly things ? Then your treasure is there 
also. But do you take delight in the contem- 
plation of divine goodness and love, — do you 
aspire after holiness, for its own sake ? Then 
your heart and your treasure are in heaven." 

** What is laying up treasures in heaven ?*" 
asked Mrs. Treffield, interested, and not a little 
troubled. 

*^ Adorning your soul with charity and all 
like Christian graces, -^ strengthe;ning it with 
truth, and wisdom, and faith, — teaching it 
cheerful submission to the will of our Heavenly 
Father ; this is laying up treasures in heaven. 
No moth nor rust can corrupt the souPs bright 
jewels. No thieves can steal them away. If 
all the world goes from you, they remain, and 
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then you feel how precious they are above all 
things." 

So Mr. Marclay continued to talk until even- 
ing was advancing. Nor did he talk altogether 
without effect. Poor John Treffield's thirsty 
spirit drank in the waters of life eagerly ; 
while Margaret began to see the minister, and 
the truths he preached, in a new light His 
manner was so impressive, his tones were so 
full of earnest sympathy and benevolence, and 
his eye beamed with such spiritual radiance, 
that she felt a strong desire to see him and bear 
him again. When he arose to go, she told him 
as much, inviting him to call whenever he came 
that way. 

Mr. Marclay could not but smile, remember- 
ing the scene in the stair-passage. Of course 
he promised to repeat his visit 

^' You '11 know the way through the kitchen, 
next time," spoke up young John, — ^^ since 
I 've shown you once." 

Mrs. Treffield looked severely at that yoong 
gentleman, and requested him to keep silence. 

^^ Did you take Mr. Marclay through the kitch* 
en ? " asked Miss Goldwing. ^^ For shame I 
What must you have thought, Mr. Marclay ? ** 
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The Tisitor replied that he had seen kitchens 
before, and was not afraid of one. He was not 
anxious that young John should relate the rest 
of the adventure ; but the latter appeared to 
think it quite too good to keep. 

^^ He made a mistake in the door, and was 
going right up stairs,^' he went on, with his 
malicious grin. " What did you think, mother, 
when you saw him in the stair-passage ? ^* 
Him ? ^* articulated Mrs. Treffield, aghast. 

You, — Mr. Marclay ? I did not meet you in 
the passage ? '' 

The minister was not a man to attempt any 
eya^on unworthy a frank and truthful nature. 

"I was certainly in the passage when you 
passed through," he said, fixing his mild, pleas- 
ant eye on hers. ^^ But do not think that the 
circumstance troubles me in the least. Good 
evening." He pressed her hand kindly, with a 
genial smile. ^'I shall come again, — next 
time by your invitation." 

Mrs. Treffield was too deeply mortified to 
utter a word. She saw the visitor depart, with 
anger and shame in her soul, which she strove 
in vain to conceal. She could have fallen upon 
that boy John, and* beaten him without mercy. 
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But on reflection, she had no desire to punish 
the mischief-maker. Nor did she retain any 
unpleasant feelings towards the minister. A 
man whose Christian forbearance taught him 
entirely to overlook such a scene as that of the 
stair-passage was not one to be remembered 
with bitterness, even by Mrs. John Trefiield. 

As it proved, the incident was productive of 
good results. When Mr. Marclay came again, 
the lady felt compelled to apologize for her 
fault. She spoke of the trials which weighed upoa 
her at the time, and the irritations she had so long 
endured in consequence of her change of life ; 
thus giving him an opportunity to know her 
more intimately, and talk with greater freedom, 
than he could otherwise have done. He poured 
out his whole soul to her, advising her as a sin- 
cere friend, as a minister of the Gospel of 
love, as a brother in Christ. And for the first 
time in her career, she was rendered fully con- 
scious what a false life she had lived, what 
phantoms she had pursued, and what sacrifices 
she had yet to make, to secure the only tnae 
and lasting happiness wherewith the soul of 
man is blessed. 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE CLWV, 

On the evening of the scenes described in 
the preceding pages, Olive found herself in a 
novel position. She would have taken leave of 
her uncle^s family long before she did, had not 
Mr. Marclay, urging her to remain, offered to 
carry her home presently in his chaise. She 
accepted the proposal, with sensations of mingled 
pleasure and timidity. 

Always until then she had regarded him as a 
superior being existing at an incalculable dis- 
tance above her, — bright, and cold, and unap- 
proachable as a star. Perhaps he, in turn, had 
been accustomed to look upon her as a light- 
hearted girl with whom he could feel no sym- 
pathy. But that night they knew each other 
better. She had exhibited feelings which moved 
his deep, affectionate nature ; and the tender. 
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respectful manner with which he addressed her 
had thrown a hridge of flowers across the golf 
that lay hetween them, tempting her timid spirit 
to come over, fluttering, to his. 

After the young man, — Mr. Treffield's hired 
" help," — who brought out the visitor's horse, 
had hunted up the whip of which John junior 
had constructed a cat-gallows, Mr. Marclay 
drove off with his companion. It was a calm, 
clear evening ; the moon had risen, spreading 
her 8of\ mantle of silver light over woods and 
fields, and the air was fragrant with the odon 
of May. The minister drove very, very slow, 
pouring into Olive's ear, in words of eloquence, 
pure and noble thoughts, which stirred up the 
depths of Her nature, and brought tears to her 
eyes. She herself could scarcely speak ; she 
only wished to hear that manly voice, never be- 
fore addressed to her alone, utter its music con- 
tinually, blending with the soul of beauty that 
filled the night. 

The Cliff looked strangely fair by moonlight 
The dim, grayish shoulders of the mount, the 
motionless trees that crowned its solemn brow, 
and the shadows that lurked like ghosts along 
Us sides, presented a spectacle more picturesque* 
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ly grand than any thing Olive had ever seen. 
Oilen as she had gazed upon those brave old 
heights, they that evening possessed new beau- 
ties, and a majesty of which her mind for the 
iirst time conceived. She did not know that the 
change was all in herself; she had not yet 
learned that nature is such, that the soul beholds 
the image of its own loveliness or deformity in 
every forest, or field, or stream. 

Mr. Marclay could not resist the temptation 
of carrying Olive farther than the limit ex- 
pressed in their contract Passing Squire Tref- 
lield^s house, he guided his horse down the road 
that led into the valley. Above them, the tall 
Cliff took the white moonlight on its silent frcHit. 
Farther on, the black, bristling sides of the pre- 
cipice, steeped in shadow, frowned upon the 
solitudes outspread below. The fair valley, 
opening at the foot of the Cliff, offered a beauti- 
ful contrast to these scenes, with its misty ex- 
panse, its undulating meadows, its dusky clumps 
of trees, its houses and barns, with the full 
moon hanging in cloudless ether over all. 

In every object that met her eye, Olive felt a 
mew and strange delight. The noise of the 
mill-stream rushing over its rocky bed, beneath 
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the bridge, was sweeter music to her ear tlian 
ever murmuring waters had uttered before. 
Then her companion told her what wisdom 
was to be drawn from all those sights and 
sounds, and lifted her soul still higher into re« 
gions of purest joy, making it flow out in grati- 
tude to the Giver of all life and beauty. 

They did not prolong their ride. On their 
return to the squire^s house, they found Mr. 
Solroy going out of the gate. As the chaise 
stopped, that gentleman stopped. When Mr. 
Marclay helped his companion out, the retired 
schoolmaster approached and looked at them 
closely in the moonlight, with an impertinent 
air. 

" Ho ! is this you, Olive ? '' he asked. ** I 
was just going over to your uncle^s to escort 
you home. Howiiappens it you come from the 
other way ? " 

How disagreeable was that voice ! This was 
at the period when Olive's silly fancy was fast 
fading before the light of sober reason, and Mr. 
Solroy had more than once importuned her on 
account of her coldness ; but to-night she could 
not help giving him additional cause of com* 
plaint She had been in tlie atmosphere of a 
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HAN ; her woman^s nature was expanding with 
noble sentiments ; and it was impossible for 
her to come down to the low level of Mr. Sol- 
roy. 

" I say, where have you been ? " demanded 
that individual, aside, giving a jealous twang to 
his words. " Won't you tell me ? " 

Olive hoped Mr. Marclay did not overhear ; 
and in order that he might witness no further 
demonstration on the part of Mr. Solroy, she 
hastened to bid him good night. The muiister 
drove away. 

" Olive ! Olive ! " said Mr. Solroy, nervously, 
as she was going into the house without speak- 
ing to him, " is this endurable to the person 
who adores you ? Do you think it is fair, now ? 
Much as I have pondered your image in my in- 
most heart of hearts, — devoted as I have been 
to your capriciousness, — I, a martyr to the 
passion of my soul, hiring out on a farm, putting 
my hands to indignant labor, all for your sake, 
to be near you and with you, — this is the way 
you treat me ! " 

" Mr. Solroy," said Olive, firmly, *' I have 
already told you that I cannot reciprocate your 
attachment." 
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'* Mr, Solroy 7 " he repeated, in a sort of 
whine. " You used to call me Dicky, hy my 
request. If you don't continue to call me Dicky, 
it will break my heart." 

" I should be sorry to do that," replied Olive, 
** But since you have driven me to this extrem* 
ity, I shall call you Mr. Solroy." 

" Merciful heavens ! " groaned the other, 
throwing up his hands wildly, then clasping them 
across his brow. 

** Do be a man ! " exclaimed Olive, half in 
pity, half in disgust. " I never gave you the 
right to expect any thing more than my friend* 
ship. You should be satisfied with that now,** 

Mr. Solroy fell upon his knees before her. 
But a few cutting words from her indignant lips 
brought him to his feet. 

" Miss Treffield," said he, " I forgive you. 
My end will be a tragical one, and that sudd'*n. 
But donH blame yourself. It *s all my fault. 
Yes, Miss Treffield^ — once my Olive, I fondly 
hoped, — I forgive you entirely and in toto, I 
will be magnanimous now, if I have never 
been before. Farewell ! " 

He extended his arms like a fourth-of^July 
orator, expecting probably, that she would fall 
into them. He was disappointed. 
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** Grood night," said she, cheerily. " I hope 
you will think hetter of it in the morning." 

" Ha I ha ! " laughed Mr. Solroy, in a hol- 
low manner, — "in the morning ! ha I ha 1 " 

, Somewhat to his disappointment, she passed 
into the house, leaving him alone with his sui- 
cidal resolves. He waited some minutes, in the 
hope that she would relent, and call him hack ; 
then, muttering some desperate threat against 
both himself cmd her, he wandered towards the 
Cliff. 

Passing through the orchard, where the still 
moonlight, struggling through the tree-tops, 
spotted the ground, he came out upon a sheep- 
path leading up the southern slope. There, in 
the full gaze of the broad, bright moon, he 
climbed toward the summit, swinging his arms 
wildly, and glancing in a frenzied way from 
earth to heaven. Of course, he supposed Olive 
was watching him from her window, and mo- 
mently expected to hear her flying up the 
pa*h behind him, with screams of love and de- 
spair. 

But although Olive was at her window, re- 
calling, with dim eyes turned towards the Cliff, 
the noble sentiments of her spiritual teacher ; 
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and although she saw a grotesque figure toiling 
up the path, with maniacal gestures ; she was 
not much alarmed, still hoping Mr. Solroy would 
" think better of it in the morning." So he was 
left to reach the summit. He looked back in 
vain to see the fluttering form his imagination 
had conjured, pursuing him from the orchard 
below. Through clumps of low bushes then he 
found his way to the brow of the Cliff. But he 
did not go too near the verge. The rocks and 
thickets and stunted trees, that covered the pre* 
cipitous side, startled him with their coldness, 
and silence, and gloom. He ventured only to 
gaze down into the mystery of shadow that re* 
posed below, out of whose sepulchral depths 
came the eternal voice of the mill-stream ; then 
softly, carefully withdrew. He had never be- 
fore realized what an exceedingly disagreeable 
thing it must be to commit suicide. 

As he was retracing his steps, he heard the 
voice of a man. Such an incident, in such a 
spot, and at such a time, was calculated to 
make a powerful impression on Mr. Solroy. 
His first impulse was to fiee for his life. His 
next was to hide. Accordingly he dropped, 
quaking with apprehension, into a mass of wild 
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shrubbery. The voice approached, and soon 
he recognized its tone, and was able to distin* 
guish the burden of its chant 

It was Uncle Oliver, singing, to music of his 
own, a psalm of David. He passed within three 
paces of the spot where Richard lay ; and the 
young man saw him gazing up with clasped 
hands into the starry night. So he went on, 
praising the Lord in the grand old poetry of the 
inspired Psalmist ; and there was something 
singularly sweet and beautiful in the joyous 
outgushing of his soul, in the solitude of that 
solemn night, with the moonlight on the ClifT. 



XXV. 

THE CKISIS OF MODERATE DRINKING. 

Mr. Solrot waited until the squire was out 
of sight, and his voice was growing indistinct 
in the distance, then followed him down the 
slope. 

Arrived at the house, he was at a loss what 
to do. He did not like to have Olive know that 
ne could go sanely to bed, or think of sleep. 
He much preferred that she should be leA in 
doubt with regard to his fate, and in her dreams 
jehold his mangled remains at the foot of the 
Cliff. 

He concluded, therefore, to wait until the fam- 
ly had retired, and then, when all was still, 
creep stealthily to his room. But he had scarce- 
ly seated himself ob the fence by the road, 
when he heard light, pattering footsteps, as of 
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some person running. Looking up, he saw 
ihe figure of a boy coming at the top of his 
speed, bare-headed, arms and legs flying, and 
hair tossing in the wind. 

The runner turned up to the gate, which he 
was about to open, when he perceived Mr. 
Solroy. 

" Is Squire Treffield to hum ? " he asked, 
breathlessly. 

" Dan Camley, is that you ? '' replied Mr. 
Solroy. 

" Yes, sir ; and pa wanted me to come over 
here for some one. Josh has been brought 
hum, and they think he ^s going to die. He 's 
got the delir'um trembles." 

Here was a call on the energies of Mr. Sol- 
I'oy. Here was an opportunity to manifest his 
heroism, and thereby excuse himself, in Olive's 
eyes, from committing suicide. But he did not 
like to be solely responsible in any important 
undertaking. Moreover, he considered deliri- 
um tremens generally dangerous to handle, and 
thought Josh Camley's would be so in particu- 
lar. Hence he concluded to call out the squire. 

He did so, and both set out together, to go to 
Jared Camley's house. They found the family 
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in a pitiable condition. The eldest son, a dis- 
sipated fellow, who had been living in the vil- 
lage, had that evening returned home with the 
assistance of some friends. Rum had been 
administered on the way, to keep him quiet ; 
but now, his friends having lefl him, and his 
father^s jug being empty, for a wonder, the 
fiends of fear and fever and fiery thirst had 
fixed their serpent fangs upon his vitals, and 
wreathed their frightful shapes around his 
frame. 

Bob was away to bring the doctor ; Old Poly- 
glot had gone to a neighbor's to borrow some 
whiskey ; so that only Ann and a younger sis- 
ter were left with their brother. The poor girls 
were in an indescribable state of terror, yet 
they were doing all they could for the misera- 
ble sufferer. " Whiskey, whiskey ! " was his 
wild, despairing cry. " O God ! donH refuse 
me I Don't, don't be so cruel. Just one glass 
— or I shall die I " 

Sometimes groaning on the bed, sometimes 
reeling about the house, in search of diiuk, 
sometimes on the floor, writhing and fighting 
imaginary fiends ; now on his knees before his 
sisters, pleading with agony and despair for rum. 
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then threatening to take their lives, — his fists 
clinched, and his eyes glaring fiercely, — if 
they would not get it for him in some way ; -<« 
such were the scenes enacting when Oliver and 
his companion arrived. 

The presence of the squire had a powerful 
effect on Joshua. 

*' Your father has gone for whiskey, and you 
shall have some as soon as he returns.'' 

'* All I want ? " cried the suflferer, a fierce 
gleam of hope lighting up his ghastly face. 

** No," replied the squire, firmly. " Only as 
much as we think you ought to have to ease 
your pain. You must rely upon our judgment, 
and submit to our decision." 

"I am of opinion," observed Mr. Solroy, 
carefully keeping at a distance from Josh, but 
desirous of showing his benevolence and pro* 
fundity of thought, — *' I am of opinion that 
sage tea, judiciously administered, would have 
a salutatory effect." 

Josh laughed a bitter, wrathful laugh, and 
anathematized the inventor of all such childish 
drinks. His passion was so furious, that Mr. 
Solroy had not the heart to ofier another sug- 
gestion in his hearing. 
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The squire managed to keep the sufferer quiet 
until Mr. Garnley returned. Fortunately , the 
latter had been able to procure some whiskey ; 
and Oliver administered a pretty strong dose 
to Josh^ who swallowed it with sayage avidity. 

^^ I never was so beat in all my bom days ! ^^ 
said Old Polyglot, with real emotion. *• That 
one of my boys should come to this ! Josh, 
Josh,'' he groaned, with anguish, ^^ why did n^i 
you drink modrity 

" Don't you say a word, old man," said 
Joshua, through his mad-set teeth. *'*' You lamt 
me to drink. It 's all your doings." 

^' No, no. Josh ! " cried Jared, weeping. 
" 'T ain't all my doings. I alius tell'd ye, 
'twant no harm to drink, — a little whiskey reg- 
ular every day 'u'd do you good, — 'do any 
man good, that 'u'd only use it in the right 
way. 'But Josh,' says I, time and ag'in,— 
says I, ' Josh, drink modrit. Do 's I do. Never 
be any thing but a modrit drinker. That 'a re* 
spectable.* If you go to being a drunkard,' 
sc^ys I, ' you 're no son of mine. Yes, Josh/ 
says I, * drink modrit, and 't '11 do you good.' ** 

'' Wal, I did drink modrit," answered Josh. 
*< But modrit drinking has brought rae here^and 
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it ^s taking you to the poor-house as fast as it 
can. It Ul do the same by any man. Give me 
some more whiskey ! '' he added with a curse. 

Fortunately the physician arrived at this 
time, — "very impwrtunely," Mn Solroy ob- 
served, in his pompous way. Having had some 
experience in these moderate-drinking cases, 
Dr. Moseley knew pretty well how the patient 
should be treated. The squire volunteered to 
receive his orders, and see that they were exe- 
cuted ; an example Mr. Solroy generously fol- 
lowed. They accordingly remained with Joshua 
until morning, when other assistance was ob- 
tained. Such careful management, together 
with the physician's skill,, insured the final re- 
covery of the unhappy young man. But his 
sufferings for three days beggar description. 

On his recovery. Josh resolved to reform, and 
induced his father also to leave off " modrit 
drinking." For a time the fortunes of the 
Carnley family brightened. The remnant of 
the farm looked better, the children looked bet- 
ter, the faces of Josh and the old man looked 
better. But habits of long standing are not 
easily overcome by the strongest resolutions. 
Jared fell, then Josh fell ; for months they drank 
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almost as recklessly as ever ; then both reformed 
again, through the instrumentality of the squire 
and Mr. Marclay. I believe they have fallen and 
got up again twice since ; but according to latest 
advices from Burrcliff, there is now some hope 
of a final and lasting reformation. 



XXVI. 



THE COBN-FIELD. 



One afternoon in the month of July, Squire 
Treffield was in the field at work with his men. 
Mr. Solroy and Greenleaf, together with Jef- 
freys, Mr. John^s hired man, and Polyglot Cam- 
ley, temporarily engaged, were hoeing com, 
while the squire plowed out the rows. Frank 
rode the horse ; and the horse not only drew 
the cultivator, hut did a heavy business in tread- 
ing down the " hills " at every turning. 

" Be a little more careful, Frank," the squire 
would say. " I shall not let you stay out of school 
again, to ride horse, if you let him trample 
down so much, com." ' 

" I can't help it," was Frank's excuse. " He 
likes to thrash it down, 'cause it brushes the flies 
off bis legs. There goes another hill ! " 
Careful, careful 1 " cried the squire. 
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" He won't mind the bit at all,*' complained 
Frank, giving the animal a retributive blow 
with his whip, as he brought him around be* 
tween the rows. " Whoa I " 

While he waited for his father to set the cul- 
tivator, he naturally opened his ears to hear the 
stories the men were telling near the fence, 
close by. His curiosity lost another hill of 
com, which old Jimmy deliberately ate up as 
he was looking the other way. « 

'^ What are you about ? " asked his father, in 
a more decided tone. " This will never do.** 

^* I wanted to hear what Old Polyglot would 
say to Greenleaf," replied Frank. 

The squire was himself a little aroused. 
Jared had named another of those renowned 
countries in which he had lived the usual term, 
seven years, learning the language, habits, and 
customs of the people. Whereupon, Greenleaf 
had asked his precise age at the present time. 

** If I live till the 'leventh of October, next 
coming, I shall be just fiAy*seven year* old, to 
a day, 'cording to my reckoning.** 

** How can that be ? *' said Greenleaf. " I *▼• 
kept run of your adventures as you related 
them the past six months, and according to 
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your own statements, you have lived seven 
years at a time in twenty-three difierent places. 
*That would make you one hundred and sixty- 
one years old ; add to that the eighteen years 
you have lived where you do now, and my 
arithmetic fixes your age at one hundred and 
seventy-nine. An old man Mr. Polyglot, — 
quite a venerable patriarch, you are." 

" Now that ain't fair, edzac'Iy," began Jared, 
leaning on his hoe. ^^Take what any man 
says, at different times, and put that and that 
together, — d' ye s'pose his statements would all 
seem to agree ? If you understood 'em, ma' be 
they would. But you 've got confused in keep- 
ing track of my adventur's, any way. Squire 
Treffield," — changing the subject, — " that 
'ere horse o' yourn treads down more corn than 
't would take to fill his skin all next winter. 
Frank don't train him enough." 

"You display genius, Sir Polyglot, in cir- 
cumlocating around a disagreeable point in de- 
bate," observed Mr. Solroy, with all the self- 
importance of his golden days, when " Love 
allured him," as he expressed it, " with his 
fickle star." He struck his hoe in the ground, 
throwing himself in a magnificent attitude, 
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and waving his right hand. *^ Tou demonstnte 
the art of an orator, -^ the consummate tact of 
a rhetoritician.** 

'^ Drive on, Frank,'^ said the squire, laugh- 
ing. " Keep off the com.'* 

*' Hold on ! " cried Frank. " I Ve got my 
toe in the tug-buckle : Vome pretty near break- 
ing it off. Whoa! There goes my whip! 
Greeny, I wish you M pick it up." 

" You 're an unlucky boy," said GreenleaC 
" Here, — catch it." 

He gave the whip a toss. It just escaped 
Frank's hands. He caught it with his foot, 
however, against the horse's side ; but bending 
over to reach it, off went his straw hat 

*^ There ! I never see any thing like it I " he 
exclaimed, irritated. ^* Greeny ! pick up my 
hat, -^ wont you ? Quick, or old Jimmj will 
tread on it." 

Greenleaf extended his hoe, to fidi it upland 
reach it to the unlucky Frank. 

*' Come," said his father, ^ we have no time 
to fool away now." 

** You Ml get it all dirt," whined Frank. 

Greenleaf made a second unsuccessful ef* 
fort to take up the hat with his hoe ; then coo- 
eluded to step forward and use his hands. 
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** Whenever I try to save one step, the at- 
tempt at economy always costs me more than a 
dozen would be worth," he said good-humored- 
ly. " Well, Frank, it has cost you something 
too, this time ! " 

Old Jimmy, kicking the flies away, had set 
his foot down directly in the crown of the hat. 

** O dear ! take it out quick ! " cried Frank. 
" I knew it would be so," — reproachfully. 
*' You might have picKed it up in the first 
place." 

" You might have kept it on your head," re- 
plied Greenleaf, laughing. " Whoa, Jimmy ! 
take up your foot." 

As he stooped, Frank reached over, and 
snatched his hat off his head. 

" We '11 trade," said he, recovering his cheer- 
fulness. "But your great head-roof comes 
clear over my eyes ! I can tie the band tighteri 
though." 

" Give me my property, young man," an- 
wered his brother. " Here 's yours." 

" Keep it, then. I don't want it after the old 
horse has trod in it." 

"I'll pull you right off!" 

" Oh ! Oh ! Pa ! make Greeny let go my 
leg. I'll kick!" 
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" That will do, boys. You 've had fun 
enough for one day,^^ said the squire, who en- 
joyed the sport as much as the boys, but who 
thought it had gone far enough. " Give him 
his hat, Frank." 

Meanwhile Greenleaf, having dragged the 
boy almost to the ground, boosted him back 
again, and took his hat, which Frank handed 
him without further delay. 

" Now I Ve lost my whip again ! " exclaimed 
the latter, arranging his shirt-collar, then knock* 
ing the dirt out of his hat. 

Greenleaf picked up the whip, and the squire 
held the cultivator for a final start. But at that 
moment Mr. Solroy remarked, — 

" Lo ! wild Mary runneth to the field I She 
probably has some message to deliver to you, 
Squire Treffield." 

" Wait, Frank," said the squire. " What is 
wanting, Mary ? " 

" O Mr. Treffield ! " cried the girl, breath- 
less and excited, '^ there ^s comebody some 1 It 
*8 a handsome carriage, with a bay coat and a 
blue horse, that says he wants to see you. He 
tell me to told you that his name was Mr. Stick- 
tight. And a great big brass watch-chain and 
danglers, yaller as gold." 
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" Mr. Sticktight ? " queried the squire. 

"Yes, sir. Mr. Tickstight from Boston. 
With a little bkck dog, — dressed ever so grand, 
— in a white vest and a silver-head cane, -^ 
with long, shaggy ears.'' 

'* Greenleaf," said Uncle CMiver, " you may 
hold the cultivator, if you 've a mind to, while 
I go and see who this Mr. Sticktight is." 

Arrived at the house, the squire found that 
the strange gentleman was no other than his old 
acquaintance, Mr. Eggleston, whom he had met 
at John's great party in town. 

" You see, I have kept my promise," said 
that individual. "I was in the village, and 
thought I would drive over and look at Burr- 
cUff." 

" I shall be glad to have you look at Burr- 
cliff, — and I assure you, I am heartily glad to 
look at you." 

The squire shook his hand so warmly, and 
expressed himself in such an earnest manner, 
that there was no danger of mistaking his 
meaning. 

" Now, when my friends come to see me," he 
added, " I want them to be free as eagles on 
the mountain-tops. So, to begin with, I give 
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*^ Now bless your heart, did you ? '^ exclaimed 
Old Ruth, brightening. '^ And you \e come 
out to make him a visit ? I 'm glad on ^t, I 
say for \ ! Poor John has been down-hearted 
all spring and summer. He donU make farming 
go very well ; and I don't wonder he 's dis- 
couraged. Then there 's his wife, she don't 
take hold with no kind o' sperit It Ml do 'em 
both good to see a friend from Boston." 

Ruth had grown childish a good deal since 
the departure of Old George. But Mr. Eg^^es- 
ton had a mind strong enough, and a heart 
kind enough, to overlook with a genial smile all 
those little eccentricities which would only have 
caused others to laugh. He encouraged her to 
talk, by making observations about the comforts 
which seemed to surround her old age. 

^^ Yes, I 'm well enough off. The Lord has 
been kind to Old Ruth,'' she said, exploring the 
work-bag for her handkerchief. ^^ But I feel 
all alone in the world, sometimes. Old Geoi^,*^ 
— beginning to weep, — ^' he's gone on ahead, 
and all I 've got to do is to follow along in the 
Loc4^s own good time. Old Geoi^, he 's gone 
and left me behind. It *s a dark day, it 'a a 
dark day for me. But my sun will soon go 
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down too ; and the sooner night comes the bet- 
ter. I 've nothing to stay for now. Old George, 
he 's gone before me on the way." 

She wept like a child. In this manner she 
oAen ran on when the subject of her widow- 
hood was broached. But her overflow of sor- 
rows was never of long duration. 

" Everybody is good to me ; and I 've no 
right to complain," she went on, drying her 
eyes. " And I 've got some sweet grandchil- 
dren to comfort me in my old age. You make 
them happy too, granny, I guess, and you 've 
every thing to be thankful for, you know ; so 
hush up your moans and groans, granny." 

Mr. Eggleston talked cheeringly, and in a 
little while she became as sunny and hopeful as 
a child. You would have thought she expected 
to live twenty years yet. 

" Oliver," she said, on the squire's return 
from the stables, " don't you forget to top some 
of that Cady corn, next fall, — if I don't think to 
mention it ag'in. Corn never makes so sweet 
meal when it is cut up, as when you top it 'arly. 
We han't had no decent Johnny-cake, nor samp, 
nor mush, now for two year^ ; and it 's all owing 
to the way you harvest." 
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" There 's something in that, I do belieye,** 
replied the squire, " and this year 3'ou shall be 
gratified, mother. By cutting the tops as the 
corn is ripening, we let the sun strike the ears 
more directly ; besides that, the juice, which 
would otherwise go to the top, is thrown into 
the grain, consequently the com is sweeter.'* 

^^ That 's it ! that ^s just what I wanted to 
toy ! " 

The old lady was highly pleased at Oliver's 
deference to her opinion. Her face lighted up 
with a gleam of triumph. 

" And I Ve been thinking to-day," she add- 
ed, " about having a new row of peach-trees set 
out by the garden fence : some o' them rare- 
ripes 't I 'm so partial to, Oliver. In a few 
year' we might have a fine lot of handsome 
peaches, that I could go out and pick sometimes, 
if you M on-ly 'tend to 't." 

"Mother, it shall be attended to. We Tl 
have a row by the garden fence, and call it 
* grandmother's row,' " cried Oliver. ** Take 
my word for it." 

The old lady was delighted. She sat think- 
ing of the prospective row of peach-trees, with 
her knitting fallen upon her lap, long aAer the 
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squire had gone out with Mr. Eggleston, to 
show him the beauties of Burrcliff. 

Associations of the past were brought up. 
Her mind went back to the times when she and 
Geo'ge, then full of youth and hope, set out 
their first peach-trees on the old home-place. 
She lived again in those golden days; once 
more a wondrous future, like a May morning, 
full of soft purple light and rosy sunshine and 
mist, opened on her pathway ; and a long, long 
life of happiness seemed to flow through those 
endless scenes of beauty, like a strong, bright 
river, losing itself in the hazy distance. 

Old Ruth^s mind had lost itself in the hazy 
past. She did not know when Frank, coming 
into the room, and finding her asleep, glided 
stealthily to the closet where she kept those 
choice things with whicfi her bounty rewarded 
the children's good behavior. When the boy 
jarred the lid of a crock, she dreamed that Old 
Greorge — or young George, it seemed to her 
— was fitting the bows of an ox-yoke, by the 
kitchen fire, of a brave old winter night. 

But the clatter of a tin-pail cover, which 
Frank was so ualucky as to drop, awoke her. 

" Who 's there ? she cried, starting up. 
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** Me," said Frank, in an innocent tone of 
voice. 

" Who 's me 7 " she rejoined, with her an- 
cient dread of thieves that had been going to 
break into the house every night for fifty years, 
without ever doing so as yet. 

" Frank," replied the boy. 

The old lady hesitated. She was a study for 
a painter, as she sat there on the point of nsing, 
her knitting falling from her hands, and a mild 
sunrise of benevolence dawning on the expanse 
of her clouded brow. The expression of min* 
gled pleasure and trouble would have delighted 
an artist. 

^' Frank," said she, at length, still doubtful 
of thieves, " are you sure — quite sure — it is 
you ? " 

*' I guess it is n't anybody else," answered 
the boy. 

" But what are you after in there ? " she con- 
tinued, mildly. 

" Nothing much," said Frank. 

The " nothing much " to which he alluded 
was a loaf of nice gingerbread Old Ruth had 
made with her own hands the day before, and 
bidden away from the children. Frank, in 
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search of it, bad explored crocks, and trays, 
and pans, and top shelves, all in vain ; but still 
he did not like to ask for it, the old lady always 
exacted so many promises of love and good be- 
havior, when she did him a kindness. 

She suspected him, add was afraid he had 
succeeded in laying hands on the hidden treas- 
ure. 

" Franky dear," said she, " you must n't 
meddle with gran'ma's gingerbread. You won't, 
will you ? there 's a good boy." 

Frank hesitated. A bright idea entered his 
brilliant brain. * 

** Where do you suppose I found it ? " he 
asked, chuckling with the thought of drawing 
the secret out of her simple heart by a little 
stratagem. " You canH guess." 

*' Why, in the large wooden bowl, of course," 
she replied, — " wrapped up in a table-cloth, 
and covered over with dried apples." 

*' Well, you 're generally good at guessing, 
gran'ma," observed the complimentary Frank : 
** I 'U see if you have guessed right this time." 

Thereupon he penetrated the disguise of dried 
apples in the bowl, fished ui the table-cloth, 
and seized upon its contents. 
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*' Dear me ! had n't you found it, when I 
spoke ? " cried the widow. 

" No," said Frank. " That 's the fun of it,'' 

" Well, I declare for 't ! " exclaimed his 
grandmother, forgetting her care of the ginger- 
bread in the delight his shrewdness had giyen 
her, " if you don't desarve a present for your 
smartness. You '11 sartin go to Congress one o' 
these days, if you keep on. Come and kiss 
your gran'ma, and here 's a cent for you." 

With fun in his eye, and a big piece of gin- 
gerbread in his hand, Frank came forward, 
grinning and munching^ and extended his un* 
employed dexter palm for the reward of merit. 

" Now don't you tell Charlie about the wood- 
en bowl," said Old Ruth, exploring the profund- 
ity of the work-bag for a stray copper. ** He 
'11 lay right to the gingerbread, till it 's all gone. 
Here," — bringing to light a tarnished cent, — 
" take this for your mischief, cheating your 
foolish old gran'ma, — you naughty, funny boy ! 
What 's the reason you are not riding horse ? " 

*' O, Mary wanted to ride. She got right on, 
man-fashion," replied Frank, laughing with his 
mouth full, ^^ and put the whip on to old Jim- 
my's hide, I tell you ! I bet the dirt flew, and 
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some com got trod down and ploughed up, about 
that time ! I was glad of it, for Greenleaf said 
she could ride better than I could, and let her 
try it, to plague me. So I thought I 'd come 
up and get a luncheon. This gingerbread is 
first-rate, gran^Tia. When are you going to 
make some more ? Keep it in the wooden bowl, 
won't you ? I won't tell Charlie." 

" Go away, you tease ! " exclaimed Old 
Ruth, fondly. " You need n't try to coax me. 
I am going to keep a sharp eye on you in future, 
young gentleman. Give gran'ma a kiss ; now 
go right back to work, and send Mary to the 
house. She is always off, when she is going to 
be wanted." 

Frank disappeared, eating his gingerbread ; 
and the old lady resumed her knitting, with a 
soft glow of sunshine on her benevolent face, 
left by the pleasant remembrance of that boy's 
extraordinary genius. The delight his innocent 
little stratagem had given her was worth all 
the gingerbread she had made in a year. 



XXVIII. 

THE HERMIT AND THE FABM^::;. 

Meanwhile the squire conducted his visitor 
over the farm. I wish we had time to accom- 
pany them in their excursion ; for an insight 
into the heauty and economy of BurrcUff might 
prove hoth interesting and instructive. But 
already these pages have multiplied beneath my 
pen, until I find little room led for descriptions, 
however condensed, and I must omit many 
scenes, incidents, and characters necessary in 
order to give any thing like a complete picture 
of Burrclifi*, and life at that place. 

At length Oliver took his friend to the siim« 
mit of the Cliff. Mr. Eggleston could not suf- 
ficiently admire the magnificent view outspread 
around ; — the fine upland on the south, check* 
ered with many-colored fields ; the green valley 
opposite the rushing mill-stream at the foot of 
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the precipice ; and the dizzy descent thereto of 
steep ledges, covered at intervals with stunted 
trees and shrubs. 

The squire called attention to the ruins of a 
hut, constructed under the shelter of a huge 
rock. 

" Here," said he, " dwelt the lonely hermit 
Burr. It is now thirty-seven years since a 
neighbor climbed the Cliff one day to bring him 
bread and pulse, and found him stretched upon 
his pallet, stiff and cold. He should have been 
buried on this bleak height, where he had lived 
so long. But misguided charity carried his re- 
mains down to the burying-ground you see at 
the right of yonder meeting-house in the valley. 
There his bones rest, and a rough slab, bearing 
the letters of his name, rudely carved, marks 
the spot where lies the hermit of the Cliff." 

" What sent him to live in this wild place ? " 
asked Mr. Eggleston. 

" Religious fanaticism, I suppose. He hated 
the world ; he feared the Devil ; and in order to 
escape both, he came up here to waste his days 
in prayer, such as Heaven, I think, can never 
love to hear. He should have devoted his 
strength to making the world better, which he 
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found SO hateful ; he should have boldly faced 
the Devil, and conquered him ; instead of mean- 
ly and selfishly turning his back to the foe." 

" You have no doubt that he enjoyed his pe» 
ligion, I presume ? " 

" Not as he should or ought to have enjoyed 
it. There are two ways of progression. One 
is in the spiritual faculties, and we call it pro- 
gression upward. The other is in the intellectual 
faculties, and we call it progression forward. 
The first is vertical, the second horizontal. If 
there were no ties binding us to earth and our 
fellow-men, the upward course might be the 
true one. As it is, those saints who have se- 
cluded themselves in order to live near to God 
have fallen into absurd chimeras : their religion 
has been mere ecstasy, resulting in no practical 
good to themselves or others ; and the doctrines 
they have preached, framed independent of rea- 
son, are invariably such as the soul of every 
thinking man abhors. 

^' On the other hand," continued the squire, 
'^ the horizontal progression would be the true 
one, if there were no ties connecting us with 
heaven. But since the dome of the soul re- 
ceives the sunshine of God, while its windows 
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look out upon nature and man, the true line of 
progression runs diagonally between the per* 
pendicular and horizontal. This results in self- 
culture, practical philanthropy, vital religion, and 
real happiness. The energies of the soul flow 
out neither at the top of the head, where phre- 
nology has located the spiritual organs ; nor at 
the front, where we have the intellectual ; but 
at a point half-way between the two, — that 
is, at the point of Charity, in the organ of 
* Benevolence.' Thus we have the love-prin- 
ciple of Christ within our hearts : not, however, 
when we hover near the earth six days in the 
week, and take a devout upward flight only on 
the seventh. The two lives of progression must 
be blended continually, characterizing all our 
actions, thoughts, and words. 

" This the poor hermit Burr did not see. 
And we have reason to believe that he lived and 
died most miserably. When his soul was not 
lost in devotional exercises, it was troubled with 
depression, gloom, and fear. To cure his dis- 
ease, he should have descended into the world, 
and gone about doing good, like him of Naza- 
reth. Active charity is the only life that en- 
dears man to God, to himself, and to his fel- 
low-man." 
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Mr. Eggleston regarded Oliver with more 
and more surprise. He could scarcely believe 
that he was conversing with a man who had 
spent all his days in the seclusion of country 
life. How different, he thought, was the last 
tenant of Burrcliff from the first ! How unlike 
the solitary hermit, living only for himself, 
seemed that practical farmer, that student of 
nature, that lover of his fellow-men, that happy« 
nohle, aspiring soul, scattering blessings on all 
who came within the broad sphere of his active 
manhood I 

The western sky was paved with golden 
flakes of cloud, basking in the mellow radiance 
of the setting sun, when the two went down 
from the Cliff. They found Mrs. Treffield's tea 
waiting for them ; and the squire, without apolo* 
gy or word of excuse, introduced his friend to 
the humble family board. 

It was a pleasant meal. Mr. Eggleston could 
not but admire the neatness and simplicity with 
which the handsome tea-plates, the rich yellow 
ball of butter, the beautiful, light bread, the bright 
cutlery and spoons, were arranged upon the 
white cloth. The whole family sat down, with 
the exception of Mary and the young children. 
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The squire overflowed with jovial humor and 
simple wisdom ; Old Ruth^s countenance beamed 
with the sunshine of benevolence, and her words 
flowed from her like a limpid rill from some 
mossy old fountain ; while Mrs. Treffield, Olive, 
and Greenleaf were attentive listeners. True, 
Mr. Solroy, having made one or two profound 
observations touching certain wealthy young 
men in Boston, whose fortunes enabled them to 
lead a life of " indigence," abstained from fur- 
ther conversation, and devoted himself, as usual 
at such times, to annoying Olive with his woe- 
begone glances and audible sighs. But with 
this unhappy exception, Mr. Eggleston wit- 
nessed only bright and cheerful faces around 
the table. 

After supper the squire proposed a walk to 
call on his brother John ; and in the long sum- 
mer-evening twilight the two sauntered up the 
road, to the other house. They met John junior 
at the gate, engaged in the pleasant exercise of 
driving a sheepish-looking dog before a small 
sled-load of bricks. 

" Where is your father ? " asked Uncle 
Oliver. 

" He 's out by the bam, milking. Hello I " 
23 
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cried young John, " that 's Mr. Egglestoa, isa*: 
it ? Say, why did n't Ned come along too ? 
addressing the visitor. 

Without waiting for a reply, he whipped the 
sheepish-looking dog, making him yelp and 
tremble, and drove on through the gate. 

Mr. John Treffield was found in a sitiiatioa 
'involving the element of the ludicrous. Old 
Whiteface, an eccentric matron of the pastures, 
possessing a capricious disposition, he had driT- 
en into a corner, tying her horns to a post with 
one end of a rope, and fettering her hind feet 
with the other. Having taken these precautions, 
he approached her carefully widi a milk-patl in 
his lefl hand, while he extended his right in a 
conciliatory manner. 

^* So, — so, hossy,^^ said he, in the kindest 
tones, — "so — o — o, boss ! " 

With head erect, and eyes glittering with a 
wild light, the eccentric cow awaited his ap- 
proach. He gently stroked her side ; then 
stooped to milk her. But at the instant, her leg 
jerked out of the rope fetters, and with a mas- 
terly sweep, rapid as chain-lightning, sent the 
pail rattling and rolling across the yard. The 
squire stopped it with his foot 
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** Ba 1 luck, John," said he, laughing, 
John looked up with consternation. The 
sight of Mr. Eggleston was a cruel shock. At 
the moment it was doubtful whether — pro- 
vided he survived the crisis — he could ever 
forgive Oliver for his imprudence in conduct- 
ing a gentleman so unceremoniously to the yard 
during the ordeal of milking. 

The whimsical cow seemed to enjoy his dis- 
tress ; for there was malice and triumph in her 
black, glittering eye. Oliver did all he could 
to make the aflfair pass pleasantly. So ap- 
parently did Mr. Eggleston. But John, in 
his old hat, shirt-sleeves, and ridiculous apron, 
could not recover his equanimity. When the 
visitor advanced to greet him, in his usual 
style of easy dignity, the unhappy man took off 
his straw hat confusedly, and wiped his right 
palm on the apron, preparatory to shaking 
hands. The contrast between the two figures, 
with the circumstances of the pail on the ground, 
the cow in a tragic attitude close by, and Oliver 
looking quietly on with his good-humored smile, 
would have furnished our artist with a capital 
subject, had he only been on the spot to sketch 
it down upon his thumb-nail. 
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Oliver advised his brother to leave the coi* 
for Jcffi'eys to milk, and straightway relieved 
him by taking Mr. Eggleston to the house. 
They came upon the family by surprise. The 
squire, with his ordinary lack of foresight in such 
matters, conducted his friend by the back way, 
and showed him Mrs. John Treffield in the inter* 
esting attitude of a dairy-woman taking a mess 
of butter out of the chum. Miss Gold wing was 
at the sink, washing dishes, and Julia was wip* 
ing them. 

" My good friends, here is Mr. Eggleston, 
from Boston,'' said Oliver. 

The twilight in the kitchen was fast deepen- 
ing into darkness, and the dim, solitary candle 
by the light of which Mrs. Treffield was doing 
her work was overshadowed by the chum. 
The room had a gloomy, forbidding aspect, and 
Mr. Eggleston could not observe the dismay 
depicted on the countenances of the surprised 
ladies. Miss Gold wing uttered a light scream, 
and dropped a plate, shattering it on the floor : 
otherwise he would have discovered no remark* 
able signs of the chilled, ghastly sensation with 
which his presence inspired them. 

Julia felt provoked at her uncle, but did not 
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lose her self-possession. Mortified as she was, 
she could oot resist an inclination to laugh. 

'' You have caught us in a fine predicament, 
Mr. Eggleston," said she. " It 's uncle's fault. 
Our domestic left us yesterday, and we are 
obliged* to take hold of housework together, 
until we can find another girl." 

^^ It is singular I never thought what I was 
doing ! " exclaimed the squire. " I might have 
known it would be disagreeable to all parties, if 
I took a stranger in this way. But it is only a 
trifling afiair, after all. Mr. Eggleston has seen 
kitchens before, I presume, with women at work 
in 'em too ; at least I hope so." 

Julia showed them into the sitting-room as 
soon as possible, and left them. It was some 
time before the family were ready to meet the 
visitor ; and when they did so, it was with a de- 
gree of embarrassment and reserve that was by 
no means favorable- to a friendly interchange 
of thought. Accordingly, Oliver and his com- 
panion took leave of them at an early hour, 
and returned to the Clifi*. 

And on the following morning Mr. Eggleston 
returned to Boston. Many things he had seen 
during his brief stay which could not be very 

23» 
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pleasing to a man of his habits and tastes ; but 
for the character of Oliver he retained the high- 
est esteem. He remembered his spontaneous, 
unaffected hospitality, his simple manners, his 
noble self-reliance, hi^ truthful, manly expres- 
sion of original thought, his piety, poetry, and 
practical sense, with feelings warmer than ad- 
miration, — with something akin to love. And 
often thenceforward he saw in imagination an 
ideal picture of the Cliff, with its two tenants, 
— the lonely, wretched hermit, living mean- 
ly for himself alone, with mistaken notions 
of God and his own soul ; and the self-made, 
philosophic farmer, the active philanthropist, 
the MAN who with trustful face upturned in the 
light of heaven, and with joyful helping hands 
outstretched to his fellow-men, went singing 
strains of thankfulness and praise along the 
way of life. 

As for John and his family, Mr. Eggleston 
thought of them as rarely as possible. There 
were no agreeable associations connected with 
his last visit to them, and he consigned one and 
all to the usual fate of such as failed to yield 
him profit or pleasure, — forgctfulncss. . 
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" THAT RASCAL JOE." 

Mr. Eggleston's visit, however, had a sal- 
utary effect on John^s family. It was a sort of 
finishing blow to that false pride which had 
withstood so many humiliating circumstances. 
A return to Boston, and to the circles they had 
formerly " adorned," was no longer to be 
thought of with complacency. Much as Mr. 
Marclay's impressive discourse had done to 
dissuade Mrs. John Treffield from nourishing 
her old ambition ; the visit in questioti did a 
more effectual work. She ceased tormenting 
her husband with unreasonable suggestions 
about a reembarkment in business ; and John 
himself arrived at the final conclusion, that 
retirement was his destiny. 

Miss Goldwing, however, was still unre- 
claimed. Julia, too, cherished hopes of a 
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brighter fate. The latter would have been pretty 
well contented, I think, had her lot been cast ia 
a happy family; She often confessed to Olive, 
that she might enjoy herself even in that hum- 
ble abode, could she but see cheerful faces and 
hear pleasant voices around her. 

In the following autumn, the family began to 
go more into society than they had ever dreamed 
of doing at BurrcliflT. Mrs. Treffield, having 
gradually become softened towards the world, 
connected herself with Mr. Marclay^s cdogrega* 
tion, attended sewing-circles, and received com* 
pany at her house. Her dead ambition was 
raised in another form. She must shine some- 
where, or die ; but now her chief desire was to 
become a leader of fashion in that little country 
place. This was a good substitute for her old 
ambition, and mixing with the frugal house* 
wives and skilful dairy ladies in the society 
gave a different tone to her character. The 
discipline she had endured, and the new lessons 
she was every day receiving, cultivated in her 
a more amiablo feeling than she had known for 
years ; shi. gave her attention to housework with 
something like resignation, if not with cheerful- 
ness ; and although nothing could wholly efface 
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from her heart the false pride which habits of 
years had impressed thereon, she was no longer 
ashamed to put her hands to such domestic em- 
ployment as engaged the personal attention of 
her neighbors. 

In the month of October '* that rascal Joe " 
came out on a visit. By mistake, Tom Skid- 
more set him down at the squire^s door. It is 
supposed that the distinguished stage-driver was 
thinking of Olive so intensely, at the time, that 
he scarcely knew what he was about, until he 
arrived at Burrcliff. 

" You stop here, I believe ? " said he, address- 
ing his passenger, who rode outside. 

" 'B'lieve I do, 'f this 's John Treffield's 
hitching-post," replied Joe, twisting his cigar in 
his lips. 

" This is Oliver Treffield's ; John's is the 
house above," observed Mr. Skid more, with 
deference. " I thought you said, leave you at 
Squire Treffield's." 

" Nev' mind," said Joe. " Just 's well. 
Only be more caref '1 how ye car a fell'r off 
'noth'r time. 'M told I got a pret' sort o' 
cous'n here, — so toss me down my traps." 

Mr. Skidmore looked dark with jealousy. 
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But he could not be impolite to one who might 
report his conduct to Olive. So, with hate in 
his soul, he smilingly handed Joe^s carpet* 
bag, and, casting one anxious look at the house, 
drove gloomily down the steep road. 

Meanwhile a little tragedy had occurred in 
Mrs. Trefii^ld^s household, occasioned by the 
arrival of the stage. Wild Mary was the prin- 
cipal actor in the scene, and the principal suf* 
ferer from its consequences. 

The squire had that day replaced the light of 
glass that, early in the spring, she had broken 
out of the pantry window. After serving so 
long as a point of observation for that interest- 
ing young lady, — whose head, as already 
hinted, had acquired wonderful agility in dart- 
ing through the sash, without ever grazing her 
ears, at the approach of vehicles on the road, 
— Oliver thought that, in view of the approach- 
ing cold weather, a new pane should be in 
serted. 

Having finished the job, he took occasion, 

after dinner, to impress upon Mary^s mind the 

in>portance of respecting the mission of the 
glass. 

" Don't put your head through it now, the 
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first time you hear a wagon,'' said he. " Will 
you 'remember ? '' 

Mary promised faithfully ; and she did re- 
member the injunction some three or four hours, 
— that is, until the stage stopped. She darted 
into the pantry with her wonted rapidity of 
movement, and flew to the window. There 
was a sharp report of shattered glass, and the 
next instant her neck was stretched at full length 
through the sash. 

" Why, bless my body, if I have n't gone and 
done it ! "she exclaimed. " Dear me ! what 'U 
become of me ? " 

Her head had gone through without injury. 
But on withdrawing it, in her excitement, she 
wounded her throat on a fragment of pointed 
glass. 

'' O, I 've broke my neck and cut the win- 
dow ! " she screamed, rushing out. " Send for 
the doctor I I 'ra bleeding to death. O dear ! 
O dear ! quick, quick ! Murder, murder I — 
Why, bless my heart ! " 

She stopped abruptly, oc reaching the piazza, 
just as she was running into Joe's arms. The 
unexpected meeting silenced her, and gave the 
young gentleman a start 
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" What 's the row ? " he demanded, nervous- 
ly, seeing Mary's bloody throat. " Who 's 5een 
murd'ring ye ? " 

" Why, I guess I ain't ilead, after all," cried 
Mary, beginning to laugh in a wild manner. 
" I thought I would have been 1 I only cut my. 
window on the neck a little." 

At that moment both Olive and her grand- 
mother, hastening to the door, took hold of the 
unfortunate girl, to see what was the matter. 

" That 'ere pantry window, — just as I ex- 
pected ! " exclaimed Old Ruth. " But you Ml 
live through it, you wild creatur' — no danger. 
Come in, and I '11 dress the wound. What a 
girl for mischief you be, Mary ! Your head '11 
bo the death of you some day." 

" I s'pose 't will," replied Mary. " Why, I 
never see such a fellow as I am ! What 
makes me, I wonder I " 

" What 's 't all 'bout, I 'd like t' know," said 
Joe. " Nev' had such a start 'n all m' life 'fore. 
'Thought there 's murd'r in th' camp, 'sure." 

Olive, blushing, answered with a word of ex- 
planation, and asked the stranger if he would 
walk in. 

" Don' know b't 1 will," replied the young 
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man, puffing his cigar. I 'm yer cous'n Joe 
f'm Boston, — I 'xpect. 'Did n't know me, I 
p'sume ? " 

Olive received him with kindly interest. So 
afterwards did Mrs. Treffield ; but only Old 
Ruth exhibited a high degree of pleasure on 
seeing her grandchild. She could not admire 
him enough ; but his cigar-smoke choked her, 
and her delight ended in a fit of coughing. 

Joe took tea at the Squire's, and would have 
spent the night with them, without manifesting 
the leai^ solicitude about seeing his family. But 
Greenleaf, at his father's suggestion, consented 
to go and show him the way to the other house ; 
on which hint he concluded to pay " th' ol' 
folks " a visit. 

Joe passed several weeks in the place. For a 
long time his friends wondered what had given 
him such a taste for rural scenes. But a letter 
from Lawyer Groldwing — the second he had 
written on the subject, Joe having taken care 
that the first should miscarry — explained the 
mystery. It appeared that* the enterprising 
young gentleman had first fallen into divers un- 
happy errors of life, involving extravagance, 
and that afterwards, as a natural consequence, 

24 
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he had been led to indulge in delicate specula- 
tions ranked under the general head of *"*" gam- 
bling.'^ Distress attendant upon such youthful 
follies had somehow proved relaxing to his 
moral constitution, and the next indiscretion into 
which he was betrayed turned out to be no leas 
an offence, than the appropriation of funds ap- 
pertaining by right to his uncle. 

This news, contained in Groldwing's letter, 
was a terrible bJow to poor John and his wife. 
But thanks to his uncle's clemency, ^' that ras- 
cal Joe '' was safe from prosecution, and his 
fault was kept a secret in the family. This was 
some consolation to his parents, but many were 
the troubled, sleepless nights and days of self- 
reproach and shame, they experienced on his 
account. 

Joe exhibited few signs of penitence. He 
told his parents he thought the robbery was 
'^ 'good 'joke 'nough, 'f its kind," and said he re- 
garded it as *'*' mis'ble nonsense t' make such 
'fuss 'bout 'trifiins 'fair." And dunng his entire 
stay he was full oT impudent fun and rascality. 
Nothing could check him. He told the mad- 
dest lies to wild Mary, making her believe eveiy 
word of them ; he made love to his cousin 
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Olive ; he played all sorts of tricks on the bojrs ; 
he pinned paper patches to his uncle^s coat ; 
he smoked in cats^ nostrils, and in the nostrils 
of others not cats ; he spoiled Julians clothes ; 
he put on his father's worst farm-clothes, Sun- 
day morning, and walked the street ; he filled 
Lucilla's thimbles with lard. 

When his mother had company, Joe was in 
his element. He delighted in inventing little 
things to torment the ladies. 

" Aunt Luce," said he, one afternoon, " le' 
m' thread yer needl' for ye. You can't see." 

Do not think Joe made this ofler out of pure 
benevolence. He only wanted to call attention 
to Miss Goldwing, and make sport of her failing 
eyesight, on which point she was excessively 
sensitive. 

" Thank you," replied Lucilla ; " I can see 
perfectly well." 

She held her fingers up to the light. But she 
could not accomplish the threading operation. 
She began to grow nervous, and turn red, and 
complain of the small " eye." 

" Small eye ! " cried Joe, bursting into a roar 
of laughter. '• I sh'd think so. You c'n see 
perf 'c'ly well, — and you 're try'ng t' thread 
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th' point o' the needle ! Capital joke ! You 're 
grow'ng f'cetious 'n yer latt'r days, Aunt 
Luce." 

It was many minutes before Miss Goldwing 
could recover her equanimity af\er this mali- 
cious attack. But she was not the only person 
whom " that rascal Joe " attempted to annoy 
with his impertinences. 

Old maids were choice game for Joe. That 
honorable class of women, to whom married 
brothers and sisters, nephews and nieces, owe 
so much, — he had no more mercy for them 
than he would have had for so many wild-cats. 
He probably took his Aunt Lucilla to be a fair 
specimen of the species ; and, regarding all as 
equally vain and deceitful, as irritable and silly, 
as she was, thought them legitimate objects for 
his malice. 

Miss Egill was present that afternoon. She 
was just the opposite of Miss Goldwing in ai* 
most every thing. Only in point of age were 
they alike. But Miss Egill good-humoredly 
confessed to forty-seven, and was always the 
first to laugh at her own hopeless condition of 
single blessedness. She* was one of the pleas* 
antest, most benevolent creatures you ever saw, 
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— full ot humor, wit, and deep and tender feel- 
ing also. Joe tried in vain to get in advance of 
her with his witticisms. Once he had the au- 
dacity to ask her how many offers she had had 
in her life. 

" To tell the truth," she replied, « I never 
had but two." 

" Two ! All o' that ? " cried Joe. " Bless 
m' heart, why did n't ye 'ccept both of 'em." 

" Why, one was from a little chattering wag 
from Boston, — about your size,'- said Miss 
Egill, laughing. " Of course I would n't look 
at him. The other was from a man of the 
name of Fish. I refused him only on account 
of his name." 

" 'Thought you 'd have oth'r fish to fry,'' 
suggested Joe. 

" That 's not the reason. You see," re- 
marked Miss Egill, with sunny humor, " I had 
promised to name my first son — if I was ever 
married — after my uncle, who gave me the 
little property I enjoy. My uncle's name was 
Preserved Egill, Now supposing I had mar- 
ried Mr. Fish ? The chances of having a child 
to call Preserved Fish did n't please my fancy. 
Preserved Fish^ — only think of it ! I 'd rather 
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die an old oaid. But poor Mr. Fish, — it 
almost broke his heart." 

" So you refused Fish ? Rath' scaly treat- 
ment, I shM say," cried Joe, laughing at his 
own joke. " 'Wond'r he did n't 'ply t' the 
Legislature t' have 's name changed, — any 
thing f ' your sake. Miss Egill." 

But the young man's most fertile field of fun 
lay in the individuality of Miss Stivers, another 
old maid. She was a cheerful, benevolent 
creature, like Miss Egill, but her remarkable 
eccentricities rendered her peculiarly liable to 
Joe's attacks. Behind her back, and often be- 
fore her face, he delighted to mimic her mo- 
lions. He would twist a curl on his temple ,to 
look like hers. He would pucker his lips when 
he spoke, carry his head over his left shoulder, 
and rock himself to and fro, after Miss StiversTs 
usual style, with very fair success. At the tea- 
table, he made the gravest of the company turn 
red and choke with laughter, by passing his 
cup, in imitation of his victim. 

" Only half a swallow, Mrs. Treffield," he 
said, with a deferential wave of the hand ; ^ this 
is my third cup, you know. Just up to the 
blue." 
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While his mother poured the tea, looking 
dreadfully severe all the ^ime, he waited until the 
cup was filled ; then — exactly in Miss Stivers's 
style — he exclaimed, — 
, " There ! there ! there ! Not another drop ! 
Dear me I I only wanted half a swallow." 

Miss Stivers laughed as heartily as any one 
at the rascal's pranks. Poor girl I she never 
suspected who was the subject of his grotesque 
caricatures. Finally, to produce a grand climax, 
Joe grouped the three old maids in one dramatic 
piece. He said he wished to hear them sing, 
and declared that the " beauty o' th' mel'dy 
should n't be marred b' oth'r 'n' less 'greeable 
voices." He would not be refused, as he had 
taken the pains to write a song for the occasion, 
to go in a popular air. To escape his importuni- 
ties, the unhappy three finally consented ; and 
he produced the words, which, to the dismay 
of Lucilla, but to the amusement of everybody 
else, ran thus : — 

" When shall we three meet three men, — 
Meet, ne'er to sever ? 
When shall Love bind his chain 
Round ns for ever? 
Never, — O, never I " 
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But it can be productive of neither profit nor 
pleasure to record nil Joe's gallant exploits. 
Already, perhaps, the reader is as anxious to 
get rid of him as his friends were before he 
had been with them a month. Let us, there- • 
fore, glance briefly at his subsequent career. 
His parents, unable to endure him at home, sent 
him early in the winter to New York, where he 
found some kind of business which engaged his 
attention just three weeks and one day. It 
proved too sober an occupation for a young man 
of his habits and inclinations. He accordingly 
abandoned it, and went to California, since 
which event no intelligence of his fate has 
reached the anxious ears of his parents. Any 
information, therefore, bearing on this point, 
addressed (prepaid) to the writer hereof, will 
be gratefully received by his large circle of 
afflicted friends. 



2L. 2L. Jv* 

SUNSHINE ON THE CLIFF. 

Joe's departure was a relief to Olive. Willi 
her only had he exhibited any symptoms of 
seriousness ; having offered her his " heart 'n* 
hand," declaring that said heart would be broken, 
and threatening to use said hand to the mortal 
damage of his spirit's corporeal form, " if she 
p'sisted 'n her cru'l prej'dices." Well con- 
vinced that he was capable of no deep feeling, 
no " divine despair," she had remained deaf to 
all his importunities ; and in the end he had 
left her with commendable good humor, saying 
gayly that his " p'tended 'tachment was only 
one 'f his p'culiar style o' jokes." 

Meanwhile she had succeeded in shaking off 
Mr. Solroy. That gentleman, having industri- 
ously worked out his time with the squire, and 
received his wages, had gone despondingly from 
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Burrcliff, with tears of hopeless affection in his 
eyes and the price of hard labor in his pocket. 
Olive now felt herself free. With noble aspira- 
tions expanding her woman^s soul, she hoped 
never more to be troubled with the devotion of 
weak and superficial men. She saw in life a 
h'.gher object to compass than her girlish heart 
had known before ; and marriage now appeared 
to her a deep and sacred thing, a union of souls, 
which no vain trifler should be allowed ever to 
profane with vows from frivolous lips. 

But she was destined to suffer one more an* 
noyance, at least. Tom Skidmore^s heart 
throbbed with hope and pride when he saw both 
Joe and Mr. Solroy abandon the field. How 
lavishly he plied Frank and Charlie with raisins 
and figs, asking them to take a ride on the 
stage on every convenient occasion ! He bowed 
to Olive at the window ; he threw out hints in 
presence of her brothers, intended for her ear ; 
and at last he addressed her a letter. Frank 
took charge of the missive, and placed it in 
Olivers hand. Its contents were brief, as fol- 
lows : — 

** Hoping miss Treffield will exkuse boldness 
in one whom she Has His Happiness in Her 
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Hands begs to adress Her on that skore and 
would say that if fore Hundred dolls out at 
interest a comfittible Hoam to wit namely 
twelv akers good land and cojttidge whair 
mother livs with three pigs cow an claf would 
be eny objeck for one so butifle He is at Her 
disposle and His piece of mind depens on Her 
favoring with a spedy anser to this bold epistol 

Her devoted lover 

T Jefferson Skidmobb 

' P s the claf is a yerling and Has left of 
chawing tobacker sense frank told me you was 
opposed to the pracktiss ^' 

In reply to this interesting communication, 
Olive stated that she was glad to hear Mr. T. 
Jefferson Skidmore was so comfortably situated ; 
that she highly approved of his abjuration of 
the tobacco weed ; that she wished him all hap- 
piness in life ; but that she could not encourage 
his attachment. Her " spedy anser " was a 
decided one, and from that day Tom disci- 
plined himself to drive madly down the steep 
road under the Cliff, looking straight ahead, with 
a fiercely desperate air, as he passed Squire 
Treffield's house. He, never heard the voices 
of the boys who ran out to beg the old accus- 
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tomed ride ; and they received no more figs or 
raisins at his liberal hands. 

Of Olive we have space to say but a few 
words more. Let us, therefore, imagine, if we 
can, the happiness she experienced in following 
the path of interior thought and spiritual life 
which Mr. Marclay by a magic touch had laid 
open to her surprised vision. How serenely 
now she moved about the house, warmed by a 
love of all her duties, and shedding the dew of 
peace from her spirit's wings upon the hearts 
of all around ! She had always been a cheer- 
ful girl ; but now a deep fountain of quiet joy 
swelling within her breast added beauty and 
fragrance to every word and action of her life. 

We will also pass over the sweet surprise of 
that memorable time, when Mr. Marclay, who 
had watched her long, and studied her with 
careful and tender eyes, told her that it was his 
hope and wish some day to make her his wife. 
He knew no other being in all the world, he 
said, whose love was necessary to complete his 
happiness ; and he could imagine none better 
qualified to forward and adorn the sacred mb« 
sion to which his life was devoted. Olive bad 
never dreamed of this. She did not even know,! 
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until that hour, that the feeling she herself had 
cherished for her teacher was deep, pure, holy 
love. She was like the heroine of the fairy 
tale, who, walking unconsciously on enchanted 
ground through the calm hours of a summer 
night, knew not the source of all the odorous 
delights that stole upon her sense, until the 
morning marched with golden pomp upon the 
scene, discovering in a dawn of glory the para- 
dise of heauty into which her charmed feet had 
strayed. 

Two years flowed hy, and Olivej developed 
by the discipline to which she gave her heart, 
and now fully prepared to enter upon the duties 
of a minister's wife, went out of her father's 
house bearing another name. For months a 
shadow occupied her accustomed place. But 
the cottage in which she lived was not far off, 
and ^ came often to cheer with her presence 
the old home at Burrcliff, rejoicing her parents' 
hearts, delighting the children, and casting 
genial sunshine on Old Ruth's declining years. 

Meanwhile Julia was married. Adversity 
had done her a kindly service, in more ways 
than one. Besides arousing her energies and 
teaching her clear views of life, such aUhe had 
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never known before, it had demonstrated the 
fidelity and worth of a heart she had slighted in 
her days of folly and pride. It had given her 
a noble husband, if not a wealthy one, and 
tempered her to be a true and dutiful wife. 

She had returned to Boston. But still her 
parents remain on the farm. Under Oliver's 
instruction, Mr. John Treffield has become a 
tolerably successful agriculturist, and although 
the occupation does not suit him altogether, he 
is compelled to acknowledge that he now en- 
joys more comfort and content than the excite- 
ments of town life — business, fashion, and folly 
—ever yielded his unsatisfied soul. One thing 
yet is wanting to his happiness. His wife has 
not much sympathy with his better feelings. 
From inherent disposition and long habit, she 
still makes the world her idol ; aqd of the sweet, 
calm waters of inward peace she scarcely laiows 
the taste. John junior grows up a wild boy, 
governed only by force, when he is governed 
at all ; an4 Minnie, a lovely flower in desert 
soil, unfolding fresher grace and beauty every 
day, is sad and thoughtful for want of a mother^s 
love. 

How different Oliver's family I You have 
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only to look in upon them one of these long 
ivinter' evenings, to see what pleasant scenes 
may bless a humble country life. 

It is Saturday night ; and Greenleaf, who is 
teaching school in a neighboring town, hsis 
come home to spend the Sabbath. As evening 
closes in, a bright fire in " grandmother's room '* 
paints every object with a cheerful glow. The 
wood crackles, the chimney roars, the flames 
leap, and flutter and fall ; and the cold wind, 
whistling through the branches of the old elms 
without, only adds to the comfort of those who 
hear it from within. 

Old Ruth sits in her arm-chair in the comer ; 
and the dancing shadow of her cap on the wall 
looks like a map of Australia, drawn on a gigan- 
tic scale. She is watching Charlie, now a stout 
boy, jollier and fatter than ever, as he lugs in 
arnfful after armful of fuel, heaping up the wood- 
box with that blessed article of comfort ; and 
her dear old heart overflows with happiness 
and love. 

Then Frank comes in from doing the 
" chores," stamps the snow from his feet on the 
hearth, and warms his numb fingers in the gen- 
erous blaze. Old Ruth is so glad, she says, that 
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he has " got through," tells him what a good boy 
he is, and promises him the warmth and com- 
fort of her cheerful room until nina o'clock; 
upon which the boy's rosy face receives an ad- 
ditional glow of pleasure. 

As evening advances, the family gather 
around the. hearth in a happy circle, with the 
old lady's stand in the centre, opposite the fire. 
Old Ruth has put up her knitting for the week ; 
Mrs. Treffield has abandoned all care of patch- 
ing, mending, and darning, as usual on Satur- 
day nights ; the children have laid their school- 
books away ; and all seem to enjoy with keen 
relish that quiet family communion, — from 
wild Mary, who is holding her Sabbath-school 
book bottom upwards, without thinking to read, 

'down to little Mary playing with her kitten on 

' Ae floor. 

Greenleaf recounts his school-teaching ex- 
perience, which interests his parents, pleases 
Old Kuth, and delights the children. Then the 
^ squire relates some favorite stories which he 
has told the boys already twenty times in their 
lives with modifications, but which - they can 
never hear of\en enough to satisfy their wonder. 
Those narratives make them happier, awaken 
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gecerous Impulses, excite a love of justice, and 
inspire them with hatred of wrong, — enlisting 
their sympathies in all that is noble, and good, 
and true ; and so the squire gratifies them, him- 
self taking pleasure in ev.ery thing that warms 
and gladdens those yojung hearts. 

In the mean while, Greenleaf, who remembers 
well the old apple-bins down cellar, and knows 
where the fruit-dish is kept in the pantry, lights 
an extra candle, and disappears, giving his 
mothef a look of tender meaning. He explores 
the familiar places in the cellar ; looks around 
with fond recollections at the diamond points of 
moisture glistening in gray mould on the mas- 
sive walls of stone and mortar ; surveys with 
a true farmer's eye the choice stores of fruit, 
heaped in beautiful variety and abundance in 
the bins ; examines ancient haunts of rats and 
mice, illumining mysterious corners wiih the 
candle-flame ; and finally, filling his dish with 
greenings, pippins, and seek-no-furthers, re- 
turns up the dusky stairs. 

While the children help themselves out of 
the dish, as it rests in the warming glow of the 
fire on the hearth, the squire talks about tlie 
bountiful providence of God, who loves all his 
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creatures, — bad or good, man or beast, vege- 
table or -worm, — and feeds them every one. 
From visible and temporal things he proceeds 
to things unseen and eternal; and discovers 
'a still higher, more wonderful beauty in the 
law by which spirit is fed by spirit, — by which 
the soul that asks, receives bread of heaven 
iVom the Infinite Father. 

And when a peaceful solemnity has gadiered 
-like a summer twilight upon the heaits of all ; 
when Old Ruth, remembering her dear Old 
George, whom she is to follow soon, rests her 
■v^eary spirit with childish trust upon her loving 
Saviour^s bosom, and weeps silent, happy tears ; 
when Greenleaf, with thoughtful eyes fixed upon 
the fire, looks deeper than the straws and bubbles 
of life's stream, and sees what permanent gold 
of virtue, jewels of wisdom, priceless gems of 
truth, lie beneath the ever-shifting current ; and 
when his mother, with tender, swimming eyes, 
glances around upon the dear faces present, for 
whom she is to thank the Universal Giver of 
life and love ; and when Oliver himself is full 
of his great theme, and overflowing piety bathes 
his manly face in a flood of soft spiritual light ; 
— then he lifts up his eyes, his voice, his heart. 
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with fervent outpourings of his soul in prayer. 
Heaven smiles ; rays from above stream down ; 
and although there is darkness, with stormy 
wind, and snow, and bitter cold, without, there 
rests a summer sunshine on the home at the 
Cliff. 



THE END. 
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